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Why Stay Home? 


| Everybody should take a rest— 
| a change of air. And we give 
everybody a chance to do so. 


EVERYTHING TO SUIT YOUR 
TASTE OR NEEDS, ALONG THE 


CALIFORNIA 
NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE OF CALIFORNIA 


You can stop at some Mineral Spring Resort; Camp in some Mountain Deli, or 
on the Bank of some limpid stream; dwell in one of our beautiful towns at 
some hotel or private home, or enjoy the free life of a farm. Splendid fishing 
in our streams, of which there are over 300, stocked from the Company's own 
Fish Hatchery. Game of all kinds in abundance. 


Cali or write for “VACATION, 1902,” a little book, beautifully il- 
lustrated, issued by the Company, giving Camping Locations, Hotels, 
Mineral Spring Resorts, and a long list of Farms and Homes where 
Board for the Summer can be secured at from $5.00 to $8.00 per week. 


Ticket Offices, 650 Market St., (Chronicle Building) and 
Tiburon Ferry, foot of Market St. General Office, 
Mutual Life Building, Sansome and Cali- 
fornia Sts., San Francisco 


H.C. Whiting, (:en'l Manager R.X. Ryan, Gen. Pass 
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Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


What a Policy in 
The Travelers 
Means: 


A plainly worded Life Insurance con- 
tract, with an absolutely safe Company 
on the most liberal terms, and at the very 
lowest rates at which such a Company 
can afford to do business. 

Nothing indefinite; no uncertain “‘divi- 
dends;”’ ‘“*so much insurance for so 
much money,”’ every cent of which is 
guaranteed and promptly paid when due. 


ACCIDENT INSUR ANCE, The most liberal form of policy written 


for a day or a year, as purchaser elects, 
in the largest Accident Insurance Company in the World. 


You want the BEST, of course 
Why not be sure and get it? 


AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN 


<4 | 


JEAN MARY DOUGLASS 
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and healthy. We ¢ive Mellin’s 


A Mellin’s Food Little Girl 


“Our baby bounded from a puny sickly child to one strong 
Food all the credit.” 


MELLINS FOOD COMPANY Sample of Mellin’s Food Free 


BOSTON. MASS. 
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bine lightness and ease with durability, and with a 
variety of styles to suit allcases. Tricycles, ‘ricy- 
Chairs and all sorts of Hospital equipment. Our 
new catalogue is now ready and will be mailed 
upon appli cation. 


EAMES TRICYCLE COMPANY 


2022 MARKET ST. 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO. 


Our rolling chairs are original in design and com- 


Chairs sold‘ rented and exchanged. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Costs no More Than a 
Common Electric Globe 


You may not care f | 
about saving current if 
you pay a fixed price 
month for electric 
ight, but a lamp which | | 
can be turned up andj. 
down from one to 16] 
candle power is a con- jf. 
venience you cannot af- 
ford to be without. Sim- 
ply. a little lamp within | 
a big one. 

Costs no more because 


the two filaments wear 
longer than three com- 
mon lamps. In hails, | 
closets. bed-rooms, bath- 
rooms, porch and parior, 
(meter or no meter) you 
need the HYLO 


If your electrician 
will not supply you 
promptly send us 
75 cents for sample. 
Write for descrip- 
tive folder. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 


52 Rowland St.. Detroit, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 
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RECENTLY 
By the addition of 25,000 New Words 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., U.S. Com’r of Edue'n. 
Will readily settle questions about words, men, places, scienttfic 
subjects, etc. It has 2364 quarto pages with 5000 {)lustrations. 
LET US SEND YOU FREE 
our Chart of English Sounds for home study with the 


children, also ** A "Rest in Pronunciation ” which 
affords a pleasant and instructive evening’ s entertainmen* 


Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Dept, Y 
Springfield, Mass. 


A POWDER for cleaning and polishing 
Gold and Silver. Its use for more than a 
quarter of a century by owners of valuable 
Plate is evidence of its superior merits. 
Unlike all others. Sold everywhere. 


SILVER SOAP 


SILICO 


A SOAP made especially for washing 
and polishing Silver and Glass. The 
washing cleanses, the drying polishes. It 
saves time, labor and your Silverware. ' 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, cl 


Redington & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Sole Agents for 


Pacitic Coast. 


Bihat Settles lt: 
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WHY NOT RIDE 


in the BEST TYPE of automobiles 
made to your crder in any style? 
You can afford it, for we sell such 


on monthly installments. Automo- 
bile parts delivered on telephone 
order. 


CALIFORNIA AUTOMOBILE CO., 


222 SANSOME ST. 


Factory: 346 McAllister St. "Phone, Jessie 366. 
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Best beans are 
E- xtra care exercised in blending. 
Cocoa shells and dirt are removed. 
AXiutterations not permitted. 
Use of most improved machinery. 
Standard of merit - our watchword. 
E-ndless watchfulness during manufacture 


Cosi no more than others. 
One tried always used, 
GROCERS 


ii nut hauvaled by your grocer, send his name and address 
and receive Free Sample and Booklet. HUYLER’>s. 863 
Broadway. N. Y. 


Iwo MARVELOUS 
IMPROVEMENTS Make the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


. 


Edison 


The New Moulded Record 
“Hard Wax,” and the 
New Reproducers 


duplicate the human voice in 
volume and clearness. Abso- 
lutely free from scratching— 
perfectly smooth and natural. 
A new result from your old 
phonograph. 
New Reproducers on al] new 
honographs. les from 
10.00 to $100.00. he new 
Records, 50 cents, $5.00 per 
dozen. 


Full particulars at all dealers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
New York Office, 185 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Ave. 


New York 


LIGHTED LIKE FAIRY PALACE 
REAL ELECTRIC LIGHTS, ONE IN EACH BERTH, AND 
THE BEST SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
IT RUNS IN 75 HOURS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
TO CHICAGO OVER THE 
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E MAKE PRINTING PLATES 
® anoWE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MAKING- 
THEM RIGHT. 


eZ Our PLANT IS MODERN.OUR MACHINERY 
eam THE Best;ourR EMPLOYEES ARE COMPETENT 

cf AND EXPERIENCED IN FINER GRADES OF 

(Caf ENGRAVINGS. IN A WORD , WE NOT ONLY 

iff HAVE EVERY REQUISITE FOR 

FINE ENGRAVINGS 

I OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, BUT THEY ARE HANDLED 

& TO THE ENTIRE SATISFACTION OF ACUSTOMER 

IN THE ESSENTIAL MATTER OF TIME a/ 

AS WELL AS QUALITY. 
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INSURANCE 


apit pb» ad 
aso 
gine 
A PROSPEROUS 
AND PROGRESSIVE CO. Va 


PASS OCIAT 
: 


PAS 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-in Capital 


Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly Income, over 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 

property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 

To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 

stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 

rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

HOME OFFICE—S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts. San Francisco, Cal 
Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 
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SHOULD never suppose him to be 
an American,” said Lady Innismore. 
“Why not, Mamma?” asked her 
daughter, the Honorable Miss Vane. 
Her mother, who was thin and pink 
and high-nosed, after a certain type of 
patrician Englishwoman, laughed lightly. 
“He hasn’t, for one thing, any dread- 
ful twang when he talks. For another, 
he’s graceful, and dresses like our own 
men. I don’t like his legs, somehow,” 
drawled the lady in conclusion, “but 
his figure is very good, and his face 
manly, if not handsome.” 

“You don’t like his legs because they 
have calves to them,” said Cicely Vane. 
“Our men’s never do, unless their pos- 
sessors are of the old John Bull pat- 
tern, which, for some reason, is rapidly 
disappearing.” 

“My dear, how unpatriotic! By the 
way,” pursued Lady Innismore, taking 
a red rose from a vase and putting it 


into the front of her black lace dress, 
“who got him out?” 

She was going to six or seven af- 
ternoon receptions and had just met her 
daughter in one of the drawing-rooms of 
their Portman Square home, which they 
occupied not longer than about three 
months every season. Her carriage, with 
its powdered coachman and footman on 
the extravagantly high front seat, and 
its huge colored coat-of-arms painted on 
one of the panels, waited for her out- 
side. She knew very well that her 
daughter, who stood hatless before her 
and very simply gowned, had chosen 
to stay away from all entertainments, 
this afternoon, because of an expected 
visit on the part of this same young 
American gentleman whom they had just 
been discussing. 

“Who got Clement Madison out?” 
Cicely replied. “Why, he knew the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, I believe—” 


o4 


ref. 
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“Nonsense, my dear. The American 
Ambassador is charming. I wish they’d 
always send over such nice specimens. 
But this official, as you perfectly well 
know, doesn’t occupy his time in seeking 
to thrust fellow countrymen down the 
throat of British society.” 


“Mr. Madison met at one of the Eu- 
ropean watering-places,” proceeded 
Cicely, as if recollecting, “that pretty 
Mrs. McNamara.” 


“Oh, the little woman whom two or 
three of our Royalties beam on? That 
makes the affair altogether differeat. I 
thought I saw him talking with her at the 
Vandeleurs’ garden-party. He’s —er-— 
very rich; isn’t he, by the bye?” 


“They vay so,” answered the girl, 
rather vaguely. “I’ve never made .:n- 
quiries.” 


“Oh, you haven’t?” said her mother, 
with a smile dim but sharp. “And yet 
you have grown rather rapidly intimate, 
I should gather.” 

Cicely flushed and startei. “By the 
wey,” she heard Lady Innismor2 add, 
“your father will see you presently; I! 
think he said that he will join you here.” 

In the hall Lady Innismore met her 
husband. He was a grizzled and very 
spare man, unerringly tailored, with 
deep-set eyes from which, of late days, 
troubled flashes would sometimes leap. 

Eighteenth Baron Innismore of Ormo- 
low, sprung from a race no richer than 
patrician, found himself at the pres- 
ent time in galling financial straits. 
There was no reason why this condition 
of things should be otherwise. Lord In- 
nismore was not the victim of misfor- 
tune, but rather of his own violent ex- 
travagance. Ormolow, in Denvonshire, 
had for several years been heavily mort- 
gaged, because of his gambling debts. 
This June his winnings at the Ascot 
races hadj been very large, but debt had 
left him only a few thousands of this 
after they were reaped. Like so many of 
his compeers in rank he lived a false, 
vain, selfish life, and like many of them, 
as well, he scarcely gaincd one annual 
half-hour of happiness. His wife he had 
never loved, though at the time of their 
marriage, she was very much in love 


with him. So much, indeed, that she had 
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“lent” him almost half of her jointure, 
never seeing a penny of it again. She 
now hugged the remainder greedily. 
Cicely was their one child. The girl was 
so handsome, with her profuse amber 
hair and sea-blue eyes, that when her 
first London season began, there were 
many prophecies as to her making 2 
great match before its end. Yet this was 
her third season, and though offers had 
come to her, some of them highly ap- 
proved by her parents, she resisted all 
suasion from any source but that of her 
own heart and spirit. 

“She’s an odd girl to be ours,’ Lady 
Innismore had said repeatedly to her hus- 
band, in varying forms of phrase. | 
don’t know where she gets her senti- 
ments from, really.” This mother, now 
so ossified in worldliness, had forgotten 
the sentiment of her own girlhood ani 
the bitter disillusions which had cruelly 
gorgonised it. 

“Cicely’s there in the froat drawing- 
room, if you wish to see her,” the lady 
continued. Then, looking coolly into her 
husband’s face, she went on: “I think 
I guess the truth, Innismore. The Ameri- 
can has asked you for her. I saw you 
reading that long letter this morning in 
the library, and something in your face 
made me suspect. - Perhaps you may 
have seen him since. I’ve heard he’s 
enormously rich.” 

Lord Innismore pulled his gray mus- 
tache and nodded twice or thrice. He 
had long ago given up all confidential 
dealings with his wife, but this time he 
doubtless felt that she deserved full trib- 
ute to her shrewdness in a matter of 
such momentous family import. 

“Yes, Adela, there’s no question about 
his wealth. I'll tell you everything later. 
I shan’t have a very long time to talk 
with Cicely, for Madison’s coming this 
afternoon.” 

He was moving past his wife when her 
next words made him pause. 

“How we hate it, don’t we?” 

“Hate it? You mean—?” 

“Marrying our daughters to foreigners. 
But if Cicely takes him, as I’ve strong 
suspicions that she will, we should re- 
member his Americanism as a very small 
fact. He'll live here with her most of 


international 


their time, if not all—I’m convinced of it. 
As if he coula possibly prefer one of those 
provincial Yankee towns after being ac- 
cepted by our great English world! I 
shouldn’t be at all astonished, indeed, if 
he had himself Anglicised.” 

Lord Innismore gave a dubious little 
grimace as his wife passed him on her 
way downstairs. At onve he went in and 
joined his daughter. 

“So, Cicely,” he said, taking her hand 
and holding it for a moment; “Mr. Clem- 
net Madison tells me that he wants you 
for his wife. He believes that you like 
him. Do you?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

Cicely was perfectly accustomed to her 
father’s matter-of-fact way. He seldom 
kissed her; he had rarely scolded her, 
though he had once or twice told her she 
was a precious little fool for refusing 
So-and-So or Thus-and-Thus. His manner 
had never seemed to her brusque or 
heartless, for she knew so many Eng- 
lishmen of their aristocratic set who be- 
haved precisely as he did. With one of 
them she had indeed narrowly escaped 
falling in love. They were nearly all 
very much alike. They waxed talkative, 
even enthusiastic, over horses and dogs 
and races; they had long periods of 
silence when this woman or that did her 
best to amuse them; they spent hours 
in the hunting-field or in shooting grouse, 
and often at country houses their femi- 
nine admirers were expected to follow 
them into the billiard rooms and attempt 
some travesty of conversation, punctured 
by the frequent clicks of ivory balls. 
Without realizing it Cicely knew in 
every detail the ungallant modern swell 
of her race. 

“He wrote me,” said Lord Innismore, 
dropping into a chair, pocketing either 
hand and crossing slender legs. 
“Then I went to his chambers and we 
had a chat.” Seeing a look of surprise, 
here, on the girl’s face, her father added: 
“I—er—went to him, you know,. because 
his letter was—er—very polite indeed. 
He offers handsome settlements—I may 
say, exceedingly handsome.” Here Lord 
Innismore rose. He hated long talks, 
and he had a card-playing appointment 
_ at one of his clubs. “I don’t know much 
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about our ancestral line, Cicely, but I 
don’t think that in any instance we'v2 
married other than Englishfolk for surely 
two hundred years.” 

“In 1620,” said Cicely, with a demure 
recitational manner, “Edmund Gordon 
Waynfleete, Baron Innismore, married a 
Venetian lady belonging to the famous 
family of Gradenigo.” 

“Brava!” replied her father, with the 
rasp that he usually gave instead of a 
laugh. “That’s where you get your yel- 
low locks from, I haven’t a doubt. Well, 
my consent, please understand, is given. 
I'd like the marriage to take place before 
the shooting season, and I suppose you'd 
prefer St. George’s, Hanover Square.” 

“Yes, papa, though the preference isn’t 
strong.” 

His lordship gave a shrug, and took 
out a cigarette, which he rolled unlighted 
between his fingers. “I hope your pre- 
ference in another direction is more de- 
cided.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Cicely, laughing. 

“Upon my word, l’ve sometimes be- 
lieved you’d marry a pauper if you were 
fond of him,” declared her father, “But 
Madison, luckily, is very far from being 
that. The truth is, he’s richer than some 
of our dukes. I’ve verified his statements 
absolutely. They know all about him at 
Coults’s. One of the American agents 
happened to be there to-day when I 
called. He left no doubt in my mind as 
to Madison having a million and a half 
of pounds (I never can remember how 
you put pounds into dollars), besides 
holding a very respected position.” 

Lord Innismore departed, that after- 
noon, without having mentioned to his 
daughter a fact which he wished to re- 
main inviolably secret, and which Clem- 
ent Madison, on his own part, had prom- 
ised to keep so. The latter had received 
a daring proposal that he should make 
Lord Innismore a large loan within the 
next few days. Only to call this proposal 
daring would be io invest it with an in- 
sufficient blame; for it was also the very 
essence of hideous taste. But Innismore 
felt desperate enough to deport himself 
thus, even after having accepted this 
young man as a son-in-law and received 
from him, as well, an assurance that 
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Cicely should be generously dowered. 
Clement mused rather sombrely after 
the father of the girl he loved had left, 
that morning, his agreeable chambers 
in St. James’s street. He did not like 
his prospective father-in-law; he liked 
few of the fashionable, dawdling men 
with whom Lord Innismore mingled. All 
in all, titled and untitled, they were a 
great throng, and they stood for a most 
lamentable arrogance. Love for Cicely 
made much of her surroundings, at least 
temporarily, rose-color, but even so hal- 


“Cicely was their one child.” 
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cyon a necromancy could not tinge it all. 
Except for Lord Innismore’s daughter he 
would have gone back to America soon 
after the feverish fascination of Mrs. 
Macnamara had perished. He was by 
nature cool-headed, firm of purpose, and 
an abominator of vice. Especially did 
he loathe vice when blent with so-called 
culture. He had begun to look, in his re- 
ticent, clear-visioned way, upon the Eng- 
lish aristocracy as the curse of a noble 
country. He was young—barely twenty- 
seven—and his opinion may have been 
open to refutation in many of its most 
important details. I leave that to the 
arguments of the comparative social an- 
alysts. Nevertheless, it was his opinion 
and he clung to it with hardly concealed 
stubbornness. For many days before 
telling Cicely that he loved her, he had 
undergone much severe anxiety. He had 
never dreamed of marrying an English- 
woman at all, and if such an idea had 
ever entered his head, it must have 
been totally disconnected with becoming 
the husband of any woman who belonged 
to Cicely’s class. He was very fond of 
his own country; he came of New Eng- 
land stock, though for several gener- 
ations his family had made their home in 
New York. Now he had no near relations, 
and had found himself, when scarcely 
twenty, the master of a great fortune. 
It had always been his wish to enter a 
political life on returning home, and al- 
ready he had concerned himself not a 
little with primary meetings and other 
governmental questions in his large 
native town. 

Of all this he had scarcely spoken a 
word, as yet, to Cicely. His love for her 
was the truest cf passions, but like so 
many attachments of the sort, it never 
concerned itself with the girl’s mental 
strength or weakness. He felt that she 
was complaisant and yielding, and that 
She resembled hundreds of Englisa- 
women, old and yuung, who consented 
without murmur to play passive parts to- 
ward the other sex. These made cf 
themselves voluntary backgrounds. and 
took it for granted that they were to 
be amused rather than to amuse, 
smiled upon rather than even hint self- 
assertion, obey and conciliate, rather 
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than direct and counsel. All this Clement 
disliked; he had a furtive conviction that 
some day he would see Cicely delicately 
Americanized. Such a change could not 
add to her a single charm in his eyes, 
but it would still bring him an elusive, 
yet vital cheer. 

To-day his meeting with her in Port- 
man Square dealt only with the divine 
frivolities of love-making. That evening, 
at a certain very large dinner in May- 
fair, the fact of their engagement was 
caused to transpire. Later, at a great 
crush in Belgrave Square, Clement and 
Cicely received many congratulations. 
From the English of both sexes, they 
mostly came in the characteristic, re- 
served way. But there were several 
American women present, and their cor- 
diality was, to Clement, rich in refresh- 
ing contrast. 

“What will you do when you bring her 
to New York?” whispered one of these, 
“and have to put on your cards ‘Mr. and 
Lady Cicely Madison’?” 

“She isn’t ‘Lady’ anything,” said Clem- 
ent; “she’s a baron’s daughter, you 
know.” 

“True; I'd forgotten. But ‘Mr. and 
the Honorable Mrs.’? Won't that look 
even stranger still?” 

“It may,” returned Clement, with an 
oracular smile. “It certainly ought.” 

At this same entertainment a slender, 
comely young man found his chance to 
glide into the little crowd which sur- 
rounded Cicely. “Is it true?” he asked, 
carelessly, with his lips close to her ear. 
He spoke with such speed and in a voice 
so deftly modulated, that almost no one 
caught his words. 

“Yes, it’s true,” she answered, looking 
full into his earnest eyes. 

“Will you come and talk with me about 
it for a little while?” he said, in his quick, 
yet wooing voice. Somewhat later, as 
they moved away into whatever coign of 
privacy the thronged apartments would 
grant, Cicely met the gaze of Clement 
Madison. It did not look at all jealous, 
though he was well aware that her pre- 
sent companion, Sir Chetwynd Poyntz, 
had been among her former suitors, and 
that he stood well without the black list 
of detrimentals. 
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It was not until the next day that Clem- 
ent had untrammeled possession of his 
sweetheart’s company. By pre-arrange- 
ment he drove her in one of his smart 
traps to Hampton Court, whick they 
reached in time for luncheon at the 
drowsy and picturesque Mitre Inn, only 
a step from the river. After lunching, 
they strolled among the imperial oaks 
and chestnuts of old Bushey Park, sought 
to pat the shy deer and fawns, laughed 
at their own repeated failures, and then 
moved onward among the glorious trees. 

“You haven’t told me anything about 
your talk last night with Sir Chetwynd 
Poyntz,” Clement presently said. “Did 
he tear me all to pieces as an impudent 
usurper?” 

“Fancy my allowing him!” she replied. 
They sank, as if by mutual wish, on one 
of the infrequent benches. All about 
them was a voluminous melody of high- 
tossed leafage, whose rifts revealed the 
brilliant blue and the rounded, rolling 
clouds of a perfect midsummer English 
day. 

“No,” Cicely continued, “there’s noth- 
ing mean or double about Chetwynd. If 
I'd loved him as much as I respect and 
like him, no doubt we'd be to-day Sir 
Chetwynd and the Honorable Lady 
Poyntz.” 

“You'd have called yourself after that 
funny fashion?” 

Cicely drew herself up a little. “Don’t 
you know yet,” she asked, “about the 
rigid etiquette of our titles?” 

“T haven’t thought very much about 
some of their intricacies,” laughed Clem- 
ent, perhaps a little nervously. “Why, if 
you married him, should you not be sim- 
ply ‘Lady Pointz’?” 

Her sweet eyes widened. “Because 
I could not. It would be against all cus- 
tom, all precedent. I am above him in 
rank; I am the daughter of a baron; he 
is only a baronet.” 

“M-m,I see. And then he’s an English- 
man.” 

Her head gave a bird-like start. She 
looked at him across one shoulder, with 
slanted eyes. “An Englishman, of course. 
If he were a real foreigner, like a French- 
man, a German, or an Italian, then it 
would of course be different.” 
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“A real foreigner,’ Clement repeated, 
as if to himself. “Do you call an Ameri- 
can a real foreigner, Cicely?” 

“No,” came her brisk response. 

Clement spoke up very softly. “Then 
you would expect to call yourself the 
Honorable Mrs. Madison after you mar- 
ried me?” 

“Call myself?” she exclaimed, with a 
twang of irritation in her tones, wontedly 
so suave and mellow. “One never calls 
oneself that. One is never addressed as 
‘Honorable’ even by servants, as of 
course you know. But one always puts 
it on one’s cards.” 

“Still, to us in America, it would seem 
absurd, no matter how employed. Dur- 
ing our visits to England, I should not 
have the least objection. But as resi- 
dents of New York I should not desire it, 
and no less for your sake than my own.” 

“As residents of New York!” The 
words were harshly given. “You can’t 
mean that you’ve intended to drag me 
over there! You surely don’t wish me 
to lire there!” The face of Cicely was 
pale as her puffed and broidered white 
frock. 

“IT do wish it.” And very gravely, but 
very tenderly, Clement leaned toward 
her. “All my future lies there, Cicely. 
You come of a race and a set that despise 
my country—” 

“We don’t despise her! We don’t 
think enough about her to do that!” 

“Could contempt go farther?” 

“It isn’t contempt,” she persisted. “We 
admit her enormously large and pros- 
perous. In certain respects we're pre- 
pared to call her refined. But we do not 
often feel like doing so. As a rule (you 
must pardon me), it has been our experi- 
ence that she is very vulgar.” 

In a swift mounting surge the color 
stained Clement’s blonde face, then slow- 
ly faded. She had hated to speak as 
she had spoken, and she dearly loved the 
man at her side. But it must be now or 
never. She must make him yield. Here 
and forthwith must the fight be fought 
out—a veritable fight to the finish. Here 
and forthwith must be crushed down 
and forever annihilated this horrid peril 
of becoming an American through marry- 
ing one. 


“You call my country vulgar,’ Clement 
said, after he had held for some time 
his chin buried in one hand, whose arm 
rested on his knee. “How, pray, is it in 
the least more vulgar than yours? As- 
suredly, judged by size, it has far fewer 
paupers, and these sink to depths of de- 
gradation that ours rarely reach. Is not 
ignorance vulgarity? Go among your 
peasantry, your mechanics, your fisher- 
folk, your miners, all your working- 
classes, and see what ignorance abounds 
there! Many of them dwell in pretty 
cottages, and through summer these are 
over-mantled by flowering rose-vines. 
But inside they are often comfortless, ill- 
ventilated, unwholesome. The question 
of pensions for your aged poor has long 
cried to your Parliament and received 
from it no pitiful answer. The education 
of your masses at the present hour is be- 
low that of Germany, France,Austria aid 
even Denmark. It is so far below that of 
our United States as to make any com- 
parison ridiculous. Is knowledge, thea, 
your definition of vulgarity?” 

Cicely evaded his clear, mild eyes. 

“Your people flock here in droves, aad 
we judge them by their loudness, their 
pushing deportment, their braggadocio.”’ 

“But your people—your common peo- 
ple, as perhaps you would phrase it, 
Cicely—cannot flock to us in droves. 
They are too poor. The Irish flock that 
way, and do so still, but only becauce 
starvation has driven them to our shores. 
However, I have no desire to talk poii- 
tics.” 

“I do so wish that you would drop the 
entire subject,” she flashed, impatiently. 

“I cannot,” said Clement, with placid 
seriousness, “for the time has come when 
it must be threshed out thoroughly be- 
tween you and me.” 

“You mean, then—?” murmured the 
girl, growing pale, and knotting her 
hands in her lap. 

“That must be all. arranged, dear 
Cicely, and the sooner the better.’ 

“All arranged?” she faltered. 

“That I should never consent to your 
not living with me as my wife in my 
native land. That, however, we may tran- 
siently wander to this or to other lands, 
from time to time, our real home must 
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be overseas. That I concede the faults 
of the great Republic in which I was 
born, but that these faults, in a sense, 
only make her dearer to me, since I be- 
lieve them always fraught with a promise 
of betterment. That I see in this Repub- 
lic the noblest and purest idea of human 
government yet conceived by man. And 
finally, that it would cover me with shame 
to forsake her for any protracted period.” 

“This—this,” the girl stammered, 
“covers me with a sort of horror. You 
never told it me before. You waited till 
now, when everybody knows we are en- 
gaged.” 

“And pray,” asked Clement, a note of 
sternness creeping unawares into his 
voice, “what did you expect from me?” 

“Expect? Why, that you'd already 
pitched your tent here, for good and all! 
We'd received you,” she fired on, her eyes 
moistly flickering, her pure lips curling 
with disdain. “We don’t receive every- 
body, you know.” 

“Yes, I do know,” he answered. “You 
receive nearly every American who is 
rich, you British aristocrats, and who is 
willing first to fawn upon you a little 
and then to spend money on you in show- 
ers. You bow specially before the Ameri- 
can women who marry your dukes and 
earls, my angry Cicely. And very often 
these marriages are horribly unfortunate, 
being made with tae most sordid motives. 
One foolish little woman gives thousands 
to mend the old broken-down ‘historic’ 
abode of His Grace This. Another little 
woman, equally foolish, pays the huge 
debts of Lord That. The list of Anglo- 
American marriages has grown very long 
by this time. How many of them have 
been happy! How many of them have 
contained, during the early days of court- 
ship, a spark of actual love—of the rich, 
devout love which I feel for you now, 
and which I am certain you feel for me 
as well?” 

Cicely rose, trembling. 
the class to which I belong.” 

“I could not,” said Clement, while he 
also rose. “It is beneath insult. It is too 
lazy, selfish and vicious. However, I speak 
only of what are called its smart sets, 
and by this time, I think I ought to know 
them.” 
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“Why, then—why, then,” she gasped, 
“did you go among us after you saw our 
depravity?” 

“Because of you, Cicely. Nothing as 
yet had tainted you! Your purity was 
like a star which I loathed to see 
blurred.” 

“Are you sure it was not Mrs. Mac- 
namara who kept you handling such pitch 
as you describe us?” 

Clement’s features grew tense. “That 
is not worthy of you. And I resent your 

She laughed high and gratingly. “Ah, 
don’t idealize me, please. It sounds anom- 
alous enough after you’ve abused my 
place in the world, my associates, even 
my kindred. Still, all’s over now.” She 
swept past him, having grown deadly 
pale. “Good-bye,” he just heard, no more. 

As she began to walk rapidly onward 
he sprang after her. “Are you not going 
home in my carriage?” 

“No; I’ve been here often,” she said, in 
husky tones, her head almost impercept- 
ibly turned toward him. “I’m quite fa- 
miliar with the place. I shall go back by 
train.” 

“One moment, please. 
over.’ Did you mean by that 

“I mean that our engagement is at an 
end.” She hurried on, and he stood with 
one lifted hand pressed hard against the 
furrowed bole of a giant tree. 

On her return that afternoon, Lady 
Innismore met her with marked surprise. 
“So early, my dear! I thought you and 
your new sweetheart were to feast upon 
all the finest paintings in Hampton Court. 
You look queer. Did the horses run 
away—or what?” 

“J ran away,” said Cicely, beginning to 
pace the floor. 

Lady Innismore stared at her child in 
that stolid, languid style with which 
years had made Cicely conversant. “Good 
gracious, my dear, I hope. you haven't 
been quarreling!” 

At once Cicely told everything. She 
was in great mental pain, and now her 
mother’s throwing of the head from side 
to side and intolerant curling and recurl- 
ing of the lips, by no means lessened 
her distress. 

“This is quite preposterous,” Lady In- 
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nismore declared, when the recital was 
ended. “You never knew the word dip- 
lomacy, and you'll never learn it till 
you’re an old maid with scores of wrin- 
kles.” 

“Ah, you say that, mamma, because 
Clemeut Madison is rich.” 

“I say it because he’s an admirable 
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taken up and smiled on by us? I hear 
he’s a good sportsman—has ridden to the 
hounds more than once in Leicestershire 
and elsewhere. And then he’s seen our 
country houses, a few of the very best. 
You played your role idiotically.” 

“T had no role to play, mamma.” 

“Yes, you had. It was marriage first 


“*You call my country vulgar,’ Clement said. 


match, certainly. What on earth was the 
sense of your breaking with him, because 
he chose to be a little pompous about his 
own country and rather impudent about 
yours? Didn’t your common sense tell 
you that he’d never be contented with 
Yankeedom after having really been 


and talk afterward. Wouldn’t you have 
had your assured_ settlements, you 
goose?” 

“Oh,” cried Cicely, “you counsel such 
deception as that!” 

“Bosh! How would we women ever 
get on without it? Besides no special de- 
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ception would have been needed. C’¢tait 
la mondre des choses—it was all such a 
trifle! You could have smiled and looked 
a little sad and got married. Men are 
ali alike. Oppose them in a pet idea and 
they turn” granite. Yield (or seem to 
yield) and they’re wax. Hadn’t you the 
weapons of your beauty and the fascina- 
tion it exerts upon him? And why in 
heaven’s name should you bore yourself 
by taking a heroic pose on the subject 
of the British aristocracy. My girl, are 
you a conservative newspaper wrangling 
with an Irish parliamentary member? He 
said we're a sorry lot, did he? Well, he’s 
quite right; so we are. We've nothing 
to do except spend money, and we have 
not half euc-7» money to keep up the im- 
pudence of our idleness. What Clement 
Madison said we’ve all heard a thousand 
times before. The Radical gangs are al- 
ways flinging it at us, and (for that mat- 
ter) we’re always flinging it at one an- 
other.” 

Lady Innismore paused. She was very 
indignant, but she had not once raised 
her voice above a tart, stinging drawl. 
Cicely had dropped upon a sofa, and she 
now went up to her, and with a touch 
of something in her tones that might 
relatively be termed softness, she recom- 
menced: 

“Come, now, let me write Madison a 
note. You shall sit beside me while I 
write it. Ill tell him that you were 
secretly feeling quite nervous and un- 
strung this morning, and that you re- 
gret 

But here Cicely flew up from the sofa. 
“No, no! Clement isn’t the fool you paint 
him, mamma. He at least meant what he 
said. He has the dignity and honesty of 
his opinions, however I deplore them. He 
loves me, and he would not lie to me. 
I love him, and I will not lie to him. 
You told me once while you scolded me 
because I wouldn’t marry that odious Mr. 
Cavendish-Pomfret, that you were sorry 
you'd ever sent me for three years to Wye 
Seminary under the care of dear old 
Mrs. Holme. But she taught me at least 
what truth and honor mean, if she taught 
me nothing in your eyes more note- 
worthy.” 

Hcie Cicely hastened from the room, 
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and went upstairs to her own. By de- 
grees her anger against Clement died, 
but its passing left her determination 
still firm. She would not expatriate hei- 
self. It was bred in the bone that she 
should not. Let her mother talk insin- 
cerely and flippantly of the whole affair. 
If pride and love of country were myths, 
if there was nothing worth having on 
earth but splendor, then she meant to 
live as it this were all a fabulous affirma- 
ticr and the complete reverse were true. 

She dread to meet her father, for 
Sle was dearly fond of him despite flaw: 
but tvo manifest. In a little while, how- 
ever, Lord Innismore, fresh from a talk 
with his wife, appeared; and Cicely had 
cause never to forget the interview that 
ensued. Lord Innesmore began by look- 
ing at his daughter as if she were a dish 
of something that he didn’t like, and 
was impelled to push away. But instead 
of pushing her away he went closer to 
her. His air was horribly grim; his 
bushy eyebrows were so drawn down 
that they almost veiled his eyes; he stood 
planted before Cicely with red face, legs 
apart, hands deep down in his pockets, 
and a general air of commonness which 
suggested its having been borrowed from 
one of his most plebeian grooms. 

“Well, my girl, you have made a mess 
of it!” 

Cicely was not in the least afraid of 
him. She had long ago learned that his 
bark was far worse than his bite. She 
was excessively fond of him, as already 
recorded, however much or little he may 
have deserved it. He had once saved her 
life when her horse bolted with her on 
the hunting ground, and had been laid 
up for weeks with a fractured thigh in 
consequence. He had never complained 
afterward in spite of much suffering, and 
repeatedly he had said, with hand tight- 
clasped about her own: “Thank God I 
got you safe through it, anyhow, Siss, old 
girl.” 

“You’ve come to scold me,” she now 
said, receding from him a few steps. “I’m 
miserable enough, surely without that. 
No doubt mamma has been telling you 
just what happened at Hampton Court.” 

He suddenly veered away from her, 
and went to a table, from which he 
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snatched up a book. Staring down at the 
volume, he turned over its leaves with 
such rapidity that each twist of thumb 
and finger threatened to tear one of them 
from its binding. 

“Take care, please,’ ventured vwi:cely, 
with veiled satire. ‘““That’s a Mudie book, 
and if you mutilate it the damage must 
be paid for.” 

“I can’t pay for it,” he shot out, fling- 
ing the book with a slam back on the 
table. ‘“ I can’t pay for anything. I’m 
about as well ruined now as a man can 
be. I don’t see anything that I can raise 
money from. I’m brutally in debt; 
you’re not mean, and would have helped 
me with a small slice of your settlements 
or enabled me, before you got ’em, to put 
myself on my legs again—I know how, 
perfectly well.” 

Cicely said with sadness, then: “Papa, 
if I had married Clement, and if I had 
lent you anything, you’d simply have 
gambled it away. And so——”’ 

Lord Innismore struck the table with 
his clenched fist. “I wouldn’t have done 
anything of the sort! I tell you I would 
not. I’ve made up my mind never to touch 
a card again or gamble in any way, as 
long as I live!” 

“Germent d’ivrogne,” thought Cicely. But 
this was better than to be scolded after 
the manner of her mother. Aloud she 
promptly answered: “Bravo, papa! I wish 
all the more now that Clement Madison 
hadn’t tried to use so high a hand with 
me.” 

He looked at her, quite abruptly, with 
a certain mildness and meiancholy which 
he had never showed to any one else. 
“If I make you a sacred oath, Cicely’”— 
he began. But then he stopped dead 
short. 
- “IT should love to have you make the 
oath,” she said, perfectly understanding 
his incomplete sentence. “But not on 
the terms which : feel confident you de- 
sire—no! no!” 


Lord Innismore gave a great sigh. With 
lowered head he moved toward the door. 
‘Lnen he turned and looked at her again, 
with great steadiness. 

“I—I oughtn’t to have spoken of the 
settlements he promised, Cicely. 
shabby of me, I grant. 


It was 
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know the madness that comes over a 
man placed aslam. Your mother will do 
nothing for me. She’s never forgiven 
me—you recall for what. She’ll help you, 
but she’ll let this house go, she’ll see me 
in the gutter before she helps me with 
five hundred pounds—or even less. Only 
fools babble of suicide, and then don’t 
commit it. Look at Rotheraye, last 
month. He staid till four o’clock at the 
St. James’s Club, merry as a linnet over 
baccarat. By ten his valet found him 


“Papa!” cried Cicely. She sped to her 
parent and struck him sharply on the 
shoulder, then k:ssed him almost vio- 
lently on both cheeks. 

He caught one of her nands, pressing it 
with vehemence. “Take my oath that 
I'll never gamble again!” 

“T’ll take it.” 

“There’s nobody on earth I’d make it 
to but yourself.” 

“Tl take it,” repeated Cicely. “But 
not on the condition that I marry Clem- 
ent Madison.” 

“Never mind.’ He gave her the oath, 
and in his rough, lowered voice he made 
it very sacred. 

“Now,” he broke off, with his old bluff 
manner returning, “will you do a favor 
for me?” 

“A favor?” 

“Yes. See Madison once more. Oh, you 
needn’t look so stern. It’s nothing about 
marriage. Perhaps it’s harder than would 
have been any offer to take him back.” 

“Harder?” Cicely creased her brows. 

“What is it?” 

“This: Madison agreed to lend me a 
certain sum of money during the next day 
or two. Of course he’ll think it all off, 
now. Will you see him and ask him (re- 
member, my girl, the solemn oath .ve 
sworn you!) to let the agreement hold 
good ?” 

Cicely gave a great start. Then she 
hurried away, sank into a chair and cov- 
ered her face. She felt the hot crimson 
shame steal against her delicate palms. 

Lord Innismore’s voice went on: “If 
he lends me that sum I can pay him back 
every penny inside of two years. Living 
my new life, which I’ve sworn to you that 
I will live, I can get from my Devonshire 
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rents and my Scotch property twice the 
sum he offered.” 

There came a pause. Cicely still sat 
with covered face. Presently her father’s 
voice again sounded, mournful, but not 
reproaching. 

“Oh, well, I see it’s no use. You won't 
do it. All right. You’re the only woman 
I ever loved, Sissy, old girl. I don’t blame 
you. I’ve been a bad lot in my day and 
you've stuck by me more than once. It’s 
asking too much, though, this time; it’s 
asking too much.” 

She heard the door close, and stag- 
gered to her feet. Yes, her father had 
gone. She flung herself into the chair 
again, racked by a torrent of tears. 

“I am sorry,” said Clement Madison 
to his visitor, “that you did not send ior 
me instead of coming here yourself.” 

Cicely was darkly clad and looked all 
the paler on this account. For a moment 
her eyes wandered about the pretty room, 
full of curious, tasteful and costly things. 
“You were afraid to have me come like 
this, all alone?” she said, absently. “Well, 
I didn’t know whether you'd answer any 
message I might have sent. How should 
I know?” 

“Cicely!” He motioned toward a chair 
close at her side. 

“No, thanks; I'll stand. So you think 
I've compromised myself by coming here? 
Well, we'll assume I’m a typewriter, or 
a girl with some sort of subscription, or 
an artistic damsel witha portfolio of 
barbaric water-colors. But my mission 
is more serious.” For an instant there 
came into her eyes a kind of frenzied 
light. She slipped one hand toward her 
throat, rubbing it restlessly below the 
chin. “I—I don’t come on my own ac- 
ccunt,” she pursued, and then seemed un- 
able to speak the next words. 

But effort prevailed, and soon she 
brought them out with clearness and 
calm. Her entire appeal to the man with 
whom that morning she had broken faith 
was meant to be set in the key of intense 
entreaty. But she never reached the end 
of it. With trenchant ardor Clement cut 
her short. 

“T hadn’t dreamed, Cicely, of withdraw- 
ing my word to your father. How could 


it: 

She stared at him wonderingly. “But 
the marriage?” 

“Our marriage has nothing to do with 
the affair. If you will not, you will not. 
Your father, meanwhile, shall receive his 
cheque to-morrow.” 

A gladdening light seemed to pour it- 
self over Cicely’s face. “Oh, how I thank 
you! Many another would not have acted 
like this, Clem—excuse me, Mr. Madi- 
son!” Her eyes glittered with tears, and 
some of them fell. ‘“I—I told you, didn’t 
I, of papa’s oath to me? And he'll keep 
it—he’ll keep it! In two years’ time, he 
will have gathered together——” 

“Yes, you told me about that, too.” 

“Did I? My head’s so confused, I-——’” 

“You'd better let me go home with you, 
in that case,” proposed Clement. 


“He was a grizzled and very spare man 
unerringly tailored.” 
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“Oh, no, thanks.” Here Cicely sank 
her voice to a whisper. “I—I didn’t tell 
you I feared papa might commit suicide!” 

It occurred to Clement that there was 
not much danger of anything so ghastly. 
“In that case,” he said, however, “I'd bet- 
ter bring the cheque myself at once. 
Provided,” he went on, solemnly, “you’ll 
allow me to appear in your house.” 

“Oh, it isn’t my house,” fluttered Cicely. 
“You may do precisely as you please.” 

He dismally laughed. “You didn’t 
speak like that this morning.” 

Cicely moved toward the door. Rest- 
ing her hand on its knob, she gave him 
a look replete with mystery. Half of it 
seemed gratitude and half belligerence. 

“Don’t mar your noble conduct,” she 
murmured, “by allusions to this morn- 
ing.” 

Clement somehow slipped much nearer 
te her without being himself aware of the 
approach. 

“I might allude to them—er—apolo- 
getically, you know.” 

“Oh,” cried Cicely, “you want to make 
me appear a perfect fiend by deporting 
yourself like an angel! Come, now; you 
meant every word you said.” 

“That doesn’t prevent me from apolo- 
gizing. Suppose you did the same.” 

“Never!” But she softened in every 
feature while this little exclamatory 
crash was effected. 

“I’m sorry,’ Clement answered. “Be- 
cause that, you know, would make us 
quits. You certainly were not very polite 
in Bushey Park. Neither was I. We 
might each apologize for that. Then we 
could begin all over again. I see your 
eyes ask me how, dearest! Well, this 
way: You could be my wife and spend 
three years with me in America——” 

“Three years!” 

“Wait! You could go back with me 
every summer. Summer’s the only de- 
cent time in England, anyway.” 

“Pray,” she said, with a pensive haugh- 
tiness, “don’t revile poor England any 
more. Surely I’ve had a surfeit!” 

“Is that reviling her? Good heavens! 
I’ve heard you vituperate the fogs and 
the dampness for hours at a stretch. 
Well, if not hours, appreciable periods. 
After spent three years in New York 


you would have the right to command 
that I should spend three years with you 
in England. It would ruin my career, but 
I’d do it, provided you so insisted.” 

“Ruin your career?” she repeated, as 
he slightly turned away. 

“Oh, yes; I had hopes for a political 
future in the States. Not on my own 
account, but because I’ve felt that I 
might do some good in a land where leg- 
islation, God knows, needs honest men 
far more than rich ones.” 

“Oh,” burst from Cicely, “so your be- 
loved United States are not perfectly 
faultless, after all?” 

“Did I ever say that they were?” 

“No; you were too occupied in upbraid- 
ing England. I must go now; it’s grow- 
ing dusk.” She turned the door-knob 


slightly opening the door. “I would. 


never ruin your career,” she continued, 
shutting the door again, yet still keeping 
a stout hold on the knob. “But you must 
not believe I’m not immensely thankful 
for your great goodness to papa. It would 
trouble me past all words if I thought 
otherwise.” 

Clement drew backward several steps. 
He folded his arms, and drooped his 
head. There was silence. Cicely’s hand 
dropped from the knob; she took some 
faltering paces toward the man _ she 
loved. 

“Clement.” 

He iifted his eyes, but gave no other 
response. 

“I—I think I might try to live in your 
country for—for three years. But if I 
should grow very homesick before they 
were ended, wouldn’t you take pity upon 
me, and 

She did not finish her sentence, for 
with eager haste he had caught ani 
crushed her in his arms, and pressed his 
lips to her own. 

They were married in London that 
autumn; and when they went to America 
a few weeks later Cicely found her fear 
of homesickness drifting away with un- 
expected speed. The gay world welcomed 
her, and its novelty, freshness and indi- 
vidualism became, as month followed 
month, a deepening charm. Clement’s 
political impulses were exploited with de- 
termination, and their first result was 
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a winter residence in Washington. But 
every summer the young pair would sail 
for England, and at these times all the 
old remembrances were brightened for 
Cicely by the realization that her father 
was not only keeping his oath, but would 


still keep it while he lived. If possible, 
this realization endeared her to Clement 
all the more. It seemed like a continual 
testimony, shining and precious, of \we 
high and sweet boon that his love had 
brought into her life. 


IF LOVE WERE ALL 


BY W T. BROWN. 


“ ... but, is love the only thing?’—Prisoner of Zenda. 


If love were all, 


If love were all, 
We two had flung our challenge to the world 
And dumb defiance at its censure hurled, 

If love were all, 


If love were all, 

I could have followed thee to doom and death 

In spite of Heaven’s high frown or Hell’s hot breath, 
If love were all, 


If love were all, 

We had not taken thought of others’ woe, 

Or matched our madness with aught else below, 
If love were all, 


If love were all, 
We had not known the thrill of sacrifice, 
Nobler than joy, sweeter than love; our eyes 
Had never caught the splendor of the hills 
Whence cometh help, while peace her dew distills 
Upon the soul that seeketh not its own, 
And, seeking not, finds more than love had known, 
If love were all. 
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AT EARLY DAWN 


BY FRANCIS A. CHURCH. 


Above a dewy garden hung the moon, 


Low in the western sky. The soft night 
wind 

That swayed the flowers like censors, 
incense shed 

Around the dreaming night. At peace 
One lay 

Within a rocky tomb, beneath the 
shade; 

One who had lately passed from life 
to death, 

And now from death to life again was 
stirred 

By white robed angels ministering to 
Him. 

The stone was rolled away at early 
dawn, 

And He, whom neither death nor grave 
could hold, 

Walked forth in simple majesty, and 
passed 

Down through the garden, where the 
perfumed night 

Waited the dawning day. 
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With heart oppressed, 

And hands with spices laden, Mary 
came 

Unto the tomb; but finding no one 
there— 

For all had fled—wept and bemoaned 
her Lord. 

Then He, who in the garden walked, 
drew near 

With pitying glance and gentle mien, 
to ask, 

“Woman, why weepest thou?” 

Blinded with tears, 

And holden of her grief, she answered 
Him— 

“Because | know not where my Lord 
is laid. 

if thou hast borne Him hence, then tell 
me where.” 

“Mary!” 
She trembling turned and knew the 
Lord, 

Then fell upon her knees and wept for 
joy, 

And clasped his feet, with the adoring 
cry, 

“Rabboni!”—master. Easter day has 

dawned. 
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A Utagawa Kunisade original (1785-1864.) 
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BY WILLIARD M. WOOD. 


AN FRANCISCO contains more Jap- 

anese curio shops than any other 

city in the world, except those in 

the Oriental Isles. What citizen 
or visitor has not paused in front of their 
attractively-dressed windows and ad- 
mired the interesting handiwork of the 
Mikado’s little brown men’ And who has 
not recalled seeing strung on a line a 
number of small and _  lightly-colored 
sheets, each having a male or female 
figure strikingly and superbly costumed, 
with sword or fan in hand, in grotesque 
attitude; or several war-like figures clad 
in heavy armor depicting a bloody bat- 
tle, and who has not commented upon the 
outlandish formation of the hands and 
faces? How few, indeed, know when, 
by whom, and for whai purpose those 


sheets were published! If an inquiry’ 


is made of the proprietor, he will men- 
tion the price and tell you of finer ones 
he has to offer, pulling out from under 
the counter a small roll, which he handles 
carefully, while explaining that these are 
old, rare, by great artists, and superior 
to those in the window. 

These statements you accept as truth- 
ful, for the paper undouvtedly shows age, 
the picture careful composition and soft 
mellow coloring. 

Should he impart further information 
and should you become a willing listener 
to the interesting facts, you will find 
yourself going out of his store with sev- 
eral of these sheets tightly tucked under 


A large number of these rolls were kept 


your arm. If such is the case you are 
then doomed to have what is known as 
the “print craze;” for the more you see 
and study the curious pictures the more 
fascinating they will seem, and you wilb 
have no rest until every shop in town has 
been thoroughly ransacked and until you 
have amassed a collection of the finest 
obtainable. 

These pictorial sheets are not original 
paintings, as the casual observer would 
naturally suppose nor are they of re- 
cent issue. They are called “color prints.” 

A number were used in connection 
with novelties, issued by the Japanese 
ir book form, between the end of the 
16th century and the middle of the 19th 
century. Some were purposely designed 
for use as cheap pictures to be placed 
on the walls in homes of the poorer 
classes, who could not afford the pur- 
chase of an original painting. Those 
styled “broadsheet portraits” were sold 
singly, and they were especially sought 
after by owners of tea-houses. These 
were pasted together, attached to a stick, 
and made up a roll several feet in length. 


on hand for the use of patrons who de- 
lighted to study the latest style of coif- 
fure and dress, to discuss the merits of 
the artists, and to enjoy humorous say- 
ings while partaking of refreshments. 
Although the first illustrated Japanese 
book was published A. D. 1608, the foun- 
der of the popular school of painting and 
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print designing from wooden blocks, 
known as Ukiyo-ye (art of the common 
people), and which has been a complete 
mirror of Japanese life, was one Iwasa 
Metahei, a man of considerable original- 
ity, born in the 16th century. He was 
the first sketcher of scenes in the life of 
Japanese women of the middle and lower 
classes, and he had many followers. His 
earicatures are particularly clever. He 
was first a pupil of the Tora school and 
later of the Kano. The productions dur- 
ing his life were almost all colored by 
hand. 

Other artists soon copied his style and 
the pictures proved so popular that work 
could not be turned out fast enough to 
supply the demand, hence a radical 
change had to be made. 

The application of color by impression 
from flat cherry-wood blocks was tried, 


From a Shunsho book (1717.) 


and this proved quite satisfactory. The 
first batch of these sheets—or nishikiye 
—struck off, appeared in 1695. They 
found an immediate sale. it is not known 
who first conceived the idea of using 
these wooden blocks which have been in 
constant use for a period covering almost 
two hundred years. The paper upon 
which they were printed was made from 
the bark of the paper mulberry tree. 

There were two kinds of brushes used 
by the artists. Flat ones about three 
and one-half inches in width for laying 
on the broad washes, and round ones of 
various sizes, tapering to a point for 
delicate strokes. They were composed 
of deer, horse, or hare’s hair, inserted in 
handles of bamboo. The more expert 
often manipulated two brushes at a time 
with the same hand. 

In the year 1743 the Japanese were 
printing from two blocks in delicate 
shades of lemon, pink and soft greys. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury single sheet engravings printed 
with much skill in three colors from 
blocks made their appearance. Not uatil 
1720 was a fourth color added. Forty 
years later the number was increased to 
six colors. In 1767 as many as ten blocks 
were being used. The purity in color 
gained with each successive generation 
of artists, until 1785, when the Japan- 
ese brought the art to perfection. From 
that date until 1830, when a slight de- 
cadence set in, owing to their using 
cheap European pigments, many of tne 
most beautiful folding books of native 
scenery, pictorial cards, and portraits 
were put on the market and sold. The 
popular style, however, was soon re- 
vived, and held full sway until 1840. The 
actual decline in the printing of illus- 
trated books and broad-sheets began 
shortly after the arrival of foreigners 
in Japan in the year 1852. 

Actorg of renown were the artists’ 
favorite subjects. Then came beauties 
of local repute and disrepute, and lastly 
were portrayed the occupations and re- 
creations of the common people, from 
which the majority of artists arose. 

Although painting of the human figure 
has never been mastered by the little 
fellows—Lecause of the deficiency of 
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One of the pretty maidens of Toyokuni 
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their knowledge in anatomical details— 
their drawing of plants, birds and insects 
is done with a fidelity that American and 
European artists might envy. 

Mothers-in-law (not the wife’s mother, 
but the husband’s mother) were carica- 
tured to a great extent. Many witty 
epigrams are found in their books above 
the pictures. 

The capital, Yedo, where the greater 
number of artists lived, was the center 
of gaiety and fashion, and in consequence 
furnished much material for these men 
of great natural gifts. Every change in 
fashion was faithfully shown in their 
drawings. Thousands of sheets were 
struck off the blocks. No out-of-town visi- 
tor thought of returning to his home 
without a package of them for his wife 
and children, by whom they were prized 
more highly than presents of silks and 
toys. Even the poorest laborer would 
deny himself many absolute necessities 
in order to furnish his home with these 
picture books and sheets. 

Several of the Ukiyo-ye artists were 
painters only; others were both painters 
and designers of prints for books, while 
a few devoted their entire time to print 
designing. In some cases the artist’s 
original designs are not known to exist, 
having been destroyed in the process 
of cutting away of the blocks upon which 
they were pasted. 

In the sixties this country began to 
realize that Japan had artists of consid- 
erable note, and in the seventies art col- 
lectors in America and Europe began 
stripping the country of her gems. Stu- 
dents and lovers of Japanese art know 
she has still hidden away in remote 
corners of her various quarters quanti- 
ties of fine prints. Word has been re- 
ceived here that a collector, now in the 
Orient, has succeeded in gathering a 
number of old and valuable ones, and a 
shipment is expected to arrive in San 
Francisco shortly. 

There are many famous artists of the 
popular school of illustration. Among 
them are the names of several whose 
works are so important in the field of art 
and literature that they cannot be 
passed over with a mere mention of their 
names. It is essential that one making 


a collection should know something of 
their lives, what their brains devised, 
and their hands executed. 

Katsugawa Shunsho was one of the 
earlier artists of the Ukiyo-ye, and 
founded the Katsugawa school. He was 
born in the village of Mijagawa, Owara, 
ix. 1682, and worked almost entirely en- 
graving pictures for books. Between the 
years 1770 and 1780 his work became 


very popular, especially the “Portraits of 


Yoshiwara Beauties” in colors. He was 
conceded by critics to be the most tal- 
ented depictor of actors in costume. Each 
of his prints is certainly a masterpiece. 
The date of his death is uncertain, but 
is said to have occurred at a very ad- 
vanced age—perhaps at one hundred. 
The Shunsho figure shown in this article 
is copied from a very rare and valuable 
book of colored sketches published be- 
fore his death. 

Utamaro Kitagawa, who studied under 
Sekiyen, was an artist of the Kano school 
and worked principally on book illustra- 
tion. His birth occurred in Yedo in 
1754. Drawing of the female figure was 
his specialty. The beautiful Utamaro 
women in his day were as popular as 


‘the Gibson girl is to-day. His very finest 


paintings were executed in the year 1792. 
Barring Hokusai, Utamaro has created 
more talk about his work among well- 
known critics tunan any other artist. Col- 
lectors of all things beautiful have vied 
with each other at sales to secure the 
finest specimens. The Chinese also ap- 
preciated his work, and large numbers 
of books and prints were constantly be- 
ing exported from Nagasaki. In 1800 
Utamaro published “Momo chidori kioka 
awase,” a picture book having comic 
verses. Four years later appeared 
“Seiro Nenjiv Gioji,” (annual of The 
Courtesan Quarter). He died in 1860 
from excessive dissipation. 

Katsugawa Hokusai, a born artist and 
one of many styles and names, was for 
a time a pupil of Shunsho. He was the 
son of Nakajima Ise, a mirror-maker, 
and first saw the light of day in 1760, 
in Honjo, a quarter of Yedo. The first 
thirty years of his life is much of a 
blank. The Japanese records, however, 
show that a part of his earlier training 
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From a Keisai Yeisen original ( 1792-1848.) 
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The Book Illustrators of Japan. 


was obtained in cheap schools. Later, he 
was earning a scanty living by writing 
and illustrating mediocre novels. His 
nom de pinceau were many. Should his 
work fail to attract attention signed with 
one name, another would be assumed. 
He seemed sadly neglected by his coun- 
trymen. Many Japanese picture connois- 
seurs considered his work coarse and de- 
moralizing, and freely expressed their 
opinion that it was bad taste for anyone 
to hang his pictures on their walls. How- 
ever, nothing daunted, he kept on work- 
ing. His more important works began 
to appear when thirty-eight years of age 
and he made steady progress during the 
next fourteen years. As late as 1836, 
although quite aged, he was still getting 
out finely illustrated books. Scenes of 
history, drama, and novel incidents in 
the daily life of the common people were 
his specialties. Hokusai had no honor 
in his own country until his work was 
sent to foreign countries, and the art 
critics of America and Europe acknowl- 
edged him a genius. 

This book draughtsman, now consid- 
ered the greatest painter of his nation, 
has certainly taught us more of his coun- 
try and its people than any of his numer- 
ous rivals and contemporaries. He died 
April 13, 1849, aged 89, and his remains 
were finally laid at rest in the Buddhist 
Temple of Saikioji, in the Asakusa quar- 
ter, Yedo. His chief fame rests upon 
fourteen volumes of “Mangwa” (rough 
sketches) which first appeared in 1812. 
Other notable books are: “One Hundred 
Views of Fuji,’ beautifully printed in 
black and soft shades of grey; “E-hon 
Suiko den” (Chinese heroes and hero- 
ines), printed in 1812; “E-hon Chiu-kio” 
(Examples of Fidelity of Retainers), 
1834; “Ei-Yu dzu ye,” (Military Heroes 
of Japan), 1834; “E-hon Saki-gake” (Jap- 
anese Heroes), 1836; and “E-hon kobun 
kokio (Legends), 1849. 

If the reader has just commenced to 
collect pictorial sheets, and should find 
one bearing the artist’s name, Jaito, 
thereon, he may be quite sure that a 
prize has been secured, for it will prove 
to be a genuine Hokusai. Jaito was the 
first name assumed by this genius. Hav- 
ing no success with it he tried that of 
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litsu, then Manji, Manrojin, Temeichi, 
and Shunro until 1796. During 1797 and 
1798 he signed his work Sori, which name 
he bequeathed to a struggling student of 
fair ability. 

The name Hokusai was chosen in 1798, 
when he published “The Thirty-six Fam- 
ous Poetesses.” 

Utagawa Toyokuni (the first) was a 
pupil of Utagawa Toyoharu, who founded 
the Utagawa branch of the popular 
school, and whose works are very beauti- 
ful and exceedingly scarce. Toyokuni’s 
birth occurred in the Shiba quarter of 
Yedo in 1768. He was not an engraver, 
but worked principally on book illus- 
tration at first, and won high recognition. 
Later he was a prolific producer of fig- 
ures. He was the first to introduce the 
use of purple into color printing. Some 
of his earlier production bear the name 
of Ichiyosai, which name he discarded as 
soon as he found it failed to draw. 

Toyokuni’s most famous book, printed 
in 1809, is called “Schichifuku Monoga- 
tari.” In running over the novels of the 
Japanese authors, Kioden and Bakin, 
many illustrations are found bearing his 
signature. 

His own album, the “Toyokuni Toshi- 
dama Fude,” shows well his power as 
a colorist. He died January 7, 1825, aged 
57. Many of his actor portraits and the- 
atrical scenes may be purchased in this 
city. 

Hiroshigé was a painter of the manners 
and life of the people who lived in the 
18th century, and he contributed largely 
to the single sheet color prints. Some 
critics have pronounced him the great- 
est landscape painter of Japan. His work 
without doubt compares very favorably 
with the gifted Hokusai. He was born 
in 1786, and the greater part of his life 
was spent in the Nakabashi quarter of 
Yedo. 

Before taking up art, his occupation 
was that of a fireman in the capital. He 
died of cholera, September 6, 1858, aged 
52. Examples of his work, which for- 
merly decorated the interiors of tea- 
houses, and small illustrations torn from 
books, sell for from $2.50 to $40 apiece 
These prices are quoted by American col- 
lectors on Japanese antiques. A small 
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book from which the accompanying land- 
scape was reproduced, is valued among 
collectors at $25. 

Hiroshige’s “Fuji no hiaku-dzo” (views 
of Fuji in colors) was gotten out in 1820. 
An interesting volume, “E-hon Tokio 
Miyage” (Scenes in and around Yedo), 
appeared in 1850. “Ujigawa Rio-gan” 
(she Banks of Uji) in two volumes, 
came out in 1862—four years after the 
master’s death. 

The artist Utagawa Kuniyoshi was a 
pupil of the celebrated Toyokuni, the 
first, and worked principally for albums. 
His single-sheet figures of soldiers and 
military life proved very popular with 
the common classes. Some of the land- 
scapes are very beautiful, and in a few 
the colors are far richer than some of 
Hiroshinge’s, which may be seen at the 
stores and in private collections. He was 
born in 1796 and died in 1861, aged 65. 
His book, “Ichiyu gwa-fu” (Miscellane- 
ous Sketches), was brought out in 1831; 
“Wa-Kan Ei-Yu” (Stories of Heroes), in 
1845, and “Nippon Kaigiaku Yuraiki”’ 
(History of Ancient Days in Japan) in 
six volumes in 1856. 

Utagawa Kunisada was also a pupil 
of Toyokuni, and worked exclusively for 
the popular picture trade. At the age 
of 23 (1808) his first books were pub- 
lished. About the same age he became 
famous as a broad-sheet artist. His best 
work was done in 1830. In that year the 
Japanese critics complimented him upon 
his extremely refined style. 

One finds that this artist’s work pre- 
dominates in the American shops. He 
was an earnest worker, and is said to 
have turned out more work than any f 
his predecessors. Many of his prints 
bear the name of Toyokuni, which name 
he assumed for some time, and failed to 
write “the second” after it; hence, it is 
difficult to distinguish the original work 


of his master, Toyokuni the first, and 
Kunishada, Toyokuni the Second. Be- 
fore becoming famous he attached e 
names of Gotete and Kacharo to his 
prints. Excellent examples of his work 
bearing the two former names may at all 
times be purchased in our stores, and 
range in price from 25 cents to $1.75. 
Kunisada was born in 1785 and died in 
1864, aged 79. He illustrated a novelette 
ir 1816 called “Otoko No Naka No Otoko 
Kagami,” and an important novel by Ba- 
kin in 1813, entitled “Kikwan Rioki Kiok- 
aku-Den.” 

The lesser lights were: Tachioana 
Morikuni, a talented illustrator of the 
18th century, who died in 1748, aged 78; 
Moronobu, a designer of much power, 
whose principal work came out in 1770; 
Miyagawa Chishun, his pupil, whose spec- 
ialty was portraits of belles; Torii Kiyo- 
naga, who reigned from 1765 to 1790 as 
a designer of chromoxylographics; Kei- 
sai Kitao, of Yedo, who died in 1824; 
Utagawa Toyohiro, well known as the 
luustrator of Bakin’s novel in five vol- 
umes, called “Zenmiokan Sayotsuki”; 
Kaisai Yeisen, born 1792, who worked 
industriously from 1829 to 1832 at novel 
illustrating and broadsheets until pros- 
perity overtook him, when he became a 
habitual drunkard and died in 1848, aged 
56; and Isai, an artist who turned out 
splendid work during the years 1864-65- 
66. 

The last of the famous Japanese illus- 
trators of the popular school was Kiku- 
chi Yosai, a figure painter, born in 1787. 
He was the author of “Zenken Kojitsu” 
(Noted Historical Personages in Japan 
from 660 B. C., to 1300 A. D.), published 
in 1850. Twenty volumes were issued. 
This remarkable man did not give up 
working until two years before his death, 
which occurred in 1878 at the ripe old 


age of 91. 
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Animal Life on the Colorado Desert 


BY J. M. SCANLAN. 


N the Colorado Desert, that arid land 
of mysteries where the elements of 
at continual war, there are found the 
most peculiar animals, birds and rep- 

tiles known to nature, and here is a 
fierce struggle for existence unparalleled 
elsewhere in the world. Each animal, 
bird, reptile and insect wars upon the 
other, and with a ferocity unknown to 
animal life beyond the borders of this 
land of chaos. It is a fight for existence 
from the beginning of life, for, owing to 
the lack of water and vegetation, there 
is very little to sustain life, and they 
prey upon each other—the strong upon 
the weak, much as in the human world. 
When the cry of the mountain lion is 
heard in the foothills, the bark of the 
coyote is silenced, for he knows that 
the lion is coming down for a repast. 
And when the coyote approaches, the 
. jack-rabbit hunts his hole; the rattle- 
snake preys upon other reptiles, and is 
the terror of his kind. His only antago- 
nist is the “road-runner,” which impales 
him with its bayonet-like beak. 

It seems strange that in a dreary land 
where the struggle for existence is so 
hard and renewed every day that these 
animals remain there. That is one of the 
mysteries of Creation. They remain faith- 
ful to a locality where an unequal Fate 
has placed them, with its burning heat, 
almost total absence of water, vegetation 
and food; where everything must fight 
or run, and frequently does both. They 
accustom themselves to do without water 
and are inured to the burning climate. 
Their thirst is quenched in the blood of 
their victims, which serves both for food 
and water. Some of them exist weeks 
without water, longer than those of simi- 
lar species elsewhere. They must get 
accustomed to these inconveniences in 


A desert shade-tree. (Tabor, photo.) 


order to live in the Jesert, and thus they 


become of a peculiar type. 


The desert 
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animals are lean and gaunt, and are con- 
structed more tnan others with a view to 
stealthiness and swiftness, upon which 
their food and safety depends. The ani- 
mals usually have a hungry took, and evi- 
dently sleep little, for they must guard 
as well as attack. Their eye is keener, 
their look more savage, and their fur of 
a much lighter color than that of tne 
others of their respective tribes. The 
feathers of the desert birds are of a 
lighter or dustier hue—washed out,” ow- 
ing to the lack of moisture. The skin of 
the reptiles also partake of this peculiar- 
ity of coloring, or rather this absence of 
coloring. 

In this strange land of silence and 
desolation are found the extremes of 
animal life, larger or smaller than their 
kindred elsewhere, and some that are not 
found in any other desert in the explored 
world. Among these are the smallest 
owl in existence (the elf owl), and the 
largest vulture; the most poisonous rat- 
tlesnake, the ugliest toad, and the most 
hideous lizard (locally known as the 
“Gila Monster’); the sweetest singing 
birds. 

The much-dreaded Gila monster is 
found in the Gila bend of the Colorado 
River, near Yuma, Arizona, and is sel- 
dom found elsewhere. ‘shere are base 
imitations in other parts of the country, 
but the type is of a more mild and less 
repulsive nature. Scientists differ as to 
whether the bite of the Gila monster is 
poisonous, but the fact exists that it is 
poisonous if the teeth reach a vein, or 
are inserted where the blood has free 
circulation to the heart. Some people 
have died of the bite of the Gila monster, 
and some have suffered small inconven- 


ience. All reptiles are poisonous to some a 


extent, in fang or sting, and those that do 
not kill human beings kill their own kind. 
Often a bite is not deadly, but this does 
not prove the absence of poison. When 
the reptile is angry, as when trodden 
upon, the bite is more poisonous than 
otherwise. 

Scientists have catalogued the uncouth 
and much exaggerated Gila monster as a 


lizard. It has no poisonous glands like 
the rattlesnake, hence it does not belong 
to that class. Professor Coke was bitten 
by one some years ago while making 
investigations to determine that fact, but 
the wound was not near a vein, and he 
was not seriously affected—but was satis- 
fied with his investigations in the inter- 
est of science. Indians of the desert 
handle them carelessly, and it is said 
seek to be bitten by them in order to g>t 
drugged with whisky, which seems to be 
also an antidote for other poisons. But 
this is perhaps a fiction told to open- 
mouthed tourists, who swallow every- 
thing. The Gila monster is, however, the 
most interesting specimen of desert life. 
It is known to scientists as the “Heloder- 
mas.” lit is a repulsive thing, and is from 
12 to 18 inches long. It has four squatty 
legs on the plan of those of the alligator, 
which it somewhat resembles. On each 
foot are five toes, and on each of these is 
a sharpened claw. It walks slowly, using 
the fore and hind feet of alternate sides, 
keeping the head almost upon the ground. 
lf trodden upon it raises its head quickly, 
then slightly raises its body by its bench- 
like legs, hastily wheels round, and emits 
a blowing sound, thrusting out and draw- 
ing back its black forked tongue in a 
defiant manner. It throws out a greenish 
vapor for a aistance of three or four 
inches, which is poisonous if preceded by 
a bite; otherwise the bite is not so dan- 
gerous. The grip of its jaw is like that 
of a vise, and the manner in vogue of 
releasing the hold consists in prizing 
the reptile’s mouth open with a stick, 
or slicing it down lengthwise with a knife. 


The mouth is about three inches round, 
and contains a row of grooved teeth on 
each side of the upper and the lower jaws. 
They are firmly set, partly inclined like 
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the teeth of a saw, and are as sharp as 
a needle. An army officer told me that 
he was bitten by one which he had tied 
te the crupper of his saddle and was car- 
rying to camp as a curiosity. It let go 
only when he had cut the monster’s 
throat with his knife. Its broad, black 
tongue is about three inches long, and 
is forked for about one inch. The head 
is broad, black, flat and slightly mot- 
tled, and the front or forehead is jet 
black. From tip to tip it is covered with 
raised bead-like scales in rows around we 
body and the tail, the rows being closer 
together on the tail, while on the head 
the rows are larger and more regular. 
The scales vary in color from a deep 
jet black to a bright orange, pale orange, 
and a muddy yellow. These colors are 
modified by the color of the rock upon 
which the monster is basking in the sun 
o1 the sand in which he is half hidden 
while waiting for food to come his way. 
For, like the chamelion or “horned toad” 
his color is thus changed. The tail is 
round or conical in shape and tapers to 
a sharp point. The Gila monster lives 
upon other reptiles, ground-nesting birds, 
and their eggs. 

The rattlesnake is the most poisonous 
reptile of the desert. There are the or- 
dinary spotted, brown, and yellow rattle- 
snake, the “side-winder,” and the “ground 
rattler.” These latter species are more 
numerously found in that part of ce 
desert known as “Death Valley.” The 
“side-winder” advances side-wise, or in 
a zig-zag course, and while apparently 
running away from an object will be ap- 
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proaching it. The “rattle” is difficult to 
define. It is something like a buzzing 
sound, and so noiseless that the victim 
is bitten without knowing the presence 
of the snake. The gland is at the bottom 
of the tooth, and the poison follows the 
tooth into the flesh. The “side-winder” 
is from fifteen to eighteen inches long, 
and has over each eye a small protuber- 
ance called a horn, which is about a 
quarter of an inch long. It is also called 
the “horned” snake. It feeds upon other 
reptiles, and is very fond of rabbits. It 
is aggressive, and slays everything that 
comes in its way. The “road runner” is 
the only thing in the desert that does not 
fear the “side-winder,” and dares to 
tight it. The “ground rattler” is similar, 
and the poison is almost as deadly. It 
is said that the ow! will descend into the 
“ground rattler’s” hole, and that they 
there dwell in peace and unity. 

The “horned toad” (which has no 
horns), is also found in other parts of 
California. It is scientifically known as 
the Crowned Tapayaxin. The crown of 
“horns” consists of a short protuberance 
over each eye like a hood. It is a hid- 
eous looking thing, but is not dangerous, 
and is sold by the desert In.jians to pass- 
ing tourists as pets. The toads are put in 
boxes of sand, and the woman with a fad 
is told to “feed it on crumbs, beetles, 
flies and things.” It is sluggish in move- 
ment, and feeds on red ants, beetles, and 
occasionally catches a passing fiy. for 
it is too lazy to move about. lit oasks 
upon a rock or half buries itself in the 
sand, and waits for things to con'e ils 
way, and when an insect is within range 
it darts upon it with remarkable rapid- 
ity. It partakes of the color of the sand 
or brown rock upon which it rests, aad 
herein often lies its safety from other 
reptiles which pass it unobserved slile 
also seeking food. Its natural color is 
gray, variegated with small streaks of 
chestnut brown. The head is light brown, 
blotched with a darker hue, ard the un- 
der-neck is ochre-yellow with blotches of 
dark gray. Its head is flat, ana from it 
sprouts conical, sharp-pointed spines, 
from a quarter to half an inch long, ex- 
tending backward. The back is c.vered 
with shorter spines, in clasters, exten- 
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ing backward to the short an‘ shaip- 
pointed tail. The edge of the tail has 
rows of spines, giving it the appearance 
of a two-edged saw. When it hisses it 
emits a jet black fluid which stings iike 
a fire-burn. This mildly venomous toad 
is from four to six inches in length, and 
is found in dry hills as far north as Men- 
docino County. 

The coyote is the tramp of the ‘te:ert 


-—an enemy to every form of ani-sai life 


in the region, and all are arrayed ugainst 
him. He is a night-prowler, seldom slceps 
and is ever alert for food, eating anytring 
that falls beneath his paw, and never 
seems to have enough. “He eats cactus 
and digests the needles,’ the veracious 
cowboy tells me. He seldom drinks 
water, or instead of going in search of 
it puts in his time eating rabbits and 
snakes, the blood serving as a substitute 
for water. The coyote is a species of 
wolf, somewhat resembling the fox. The 
body is long and lean, legs short, and tue 
head “foxy.” The nose is long and 
pointed, and the sense of smell is very 
keen. ‘iue eyes are yellow and framed 
by black brows; the long ears hang over 
the side of his head like those of a blood- 
hound, and he raises them above his 
head when he is alarmed; the jaws are 
long and sharp and the tailis bushy. He 
does not howl, as is often related by ama- 
teurs, but “barks.” The bark is short 
and sharp. Nothing in the shape of food 
escapes him, and he will prowl around 
the miner’s camp waiting for provisions 
when abandoned, or will attack by stealiu 
at night, when re-inforced by large num- 
bers. For the coyote is a coward—he is 
ever running away from something, and 


rarely runs after his vic- 
tims, preferring a dog- 
trot. He slips along 
lightly and_ stealthily, 
seeming scarcely to touch 
the white, soft sands, and 
scents his victim’s track 
as he runs. He stands 
up on his hind legs and 
snaps up birds in the 


stunted bushes or sucks a nest of eggs, 
and when nothing else is in sight makes 
a lunch on lizards or mesquite beans. 
With the instinct of a wolf he unites tue 
cunning of the fox, and he takes his posi- 
tion on a knoll, waiting for something to 
pass, instinctively knowing that he can- 
not be easily seen on the colorless back- 
ground of the desert, so long as he is 
still. Whatever comes under his paws is 
his meat. There is a scantiness about the 
coyote not seen in others of the wolf 
species. His hair is sun-scorched, and 
he has a dusty, sandy appearance, which, 
with his general stealthiness, gives him 
the most repulsive and hateful appear- 
ance of any animal or reptile on the 
desert. He is tue most typical animal 
of the desert, and the most cosmopoli- 
tan, fitting himself more aptly to its in- 
tense heat and extreme scarcity of water. 
A pack will surround a miner’s camp, sit- 
ting silently and motionless, waiting to 
attack when the miners are asleep. Un- 
like most other animals the coyote is not 
afraid of fire. They creep up under the 
darkened shadows of the bushes and 
squat upon their haunches, licking their 
paws in anticipation of a feast, their 
eyes glistening like fire, as they watcn 
the miners. When in sufficient numbers 
tu attack, the leader barks, and all fol- 
low in the attack, all barking in a chorus, 
which becomes faster and faster, and the 
pitch higher, until it anites in a long- 
drawn howl in the higest key. Sometimes 
this concert is given in order to frighten 
the miners when an attack is not in- 
tended, for the coyote is a good judge of 
numbers. A few shots puts the pack on 
a dog-trot. 


The lion of the desert, 
or rather of the foot-hills, 
is larger and stronger 
than the lion of the 
mountains. He descends 
into the desert to engage 
in the continual strife, 
to make life more uncer- 
tain for the desert ani- 
mals. The body is very 
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The tramp of the desert. 


lank, the head bushy and square, the neck 
is large, and the forelegs and paws are 
much larger than those of any other spe- 
cies. He can sneak upon a jack-rabbit 
and pin it to the ground with the stealth 
of the coyote. 

The jack rawwit of the desert is built 
differently from o.ners of his kind. He 
has stronger legs, and can outrun any- 
thing of his kind, and it is well for him, 
because he makes a most edible meal, 
and is usually regarded as a dessert. 
Even the coyote will not run after him, 
knowing the rabbit’s way of doubling 
himself up like a ball and jumping side- 
ways. He has a very acute sense and 
sleeps little, as he is in continual danger 
—more so than any other animal. 
: Bird life on the desert is one of the pe- 

culiar natural features of the land of 
starvation and perpetual drought. With 
the bird the struggle for existence is 
fiercer than with the animals and reptiles, 
for it has enemies in the air as well. 
The hawk pursues by day, and the owl 
trails after it by night, and when it de- 
scends to earth, its troubles increase. 
There are no trees in the desert—only 
stunted bushes and cactus. The coyote 
can run through cactus plants with the 
agility of the jack-rabbit, and there are 
other animals that can climb these spiny 
shrubs and reach the top. So the bird is 


less protected, and besides, there is less 
food for it. One wonders why, having 
wings, it does not fly away to some 
other section where food is more plenti- 
ful, and can be had without risking so 
much danger of being turned into food. 
Desert air is the purest of any, but it is 
not known that the denizens of the des- 
ert live there because of the purer air. 
Besides, the heat is greater than else- 
where, and the pure air does not counter- 
balance the many disadvantages. The 
desert birds are thinner, have less color, 
and are more active than are their spe- 
cies elsewhere. They have a sharper 
eye and a stronger beak, more especially 
adapting their faculties to a desert life 
of warfare. Savagery is instilled into 
their natures by continual dread and com- 
bat. 

The elf owl, the smallest owl in the 
world, is founa on the Colorado desert 
—he is scarcely large enough to utter a 
hoot. He is five and one-half inches long, 
has the shape of the ordinary owl, and 
looks to be as wise. The scientific name 
is “Micropallas Whitneyi,” named for 
Prof. Whitney. This species was discov- 
ered by Dr. Cooper. It lives on insects 
and small snakes when it can catch them. 
Its mode of warfare is to alight on the 
back of its prey, and, sticking its sharp 
claws in its back, hold on to the death; 
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The smallest owl in the world (34 actual 
size.) 


and, if attacked, it flles away. Its feathers 
are of a lighter hue than others of its 
species, though it goes up into the San 
Bernardino Mountains to an altitude of 
2000 feet. 

The “Le Conte thrasher,’ named for 
Professor Le Conte, scientist, is perhaps 
the sweetest singer on the desert, or 
elsewhere. His notes rival those of the 
mocking bird when it is at its best, and 
it does not imitate other songsters. The 
thrasher is so named because of a pecu- 
liar sound it makes when seeking cover, 
like the whirr of the quail. Its notes 
are sweet and variable and of remarkable 
musical elegance. It sings apparently 
for love of music—wasting its unrivaled 
sweetness on the desert air. Indians 
hunt them when young to make cage 
birds of them for their music. 

The cactus wren is the common scold 
of the desert. It skulks in the shelter 
of the almost impenetrable cactus patches 
and mounts to the top of a bush, and 
complains in a loud, harsh tone, even 
when no other bird is within hearing. It 
is very assertive, petulant and inquisitive, 
yet strangely timid. Its beak it like a 
pair of scissors. When it sings its notes 
are clear and ringing and sweet, notwith- 
Standing its sour disposition. It is eight 
inches long, one-third larger than the 
wren found elsewhere. Prior to the dis- 
covery of the cactus wren, the “Great 
Virginia” wren, about six inches in length 
was the largest known. Since, however, 
the Virginian ornithologists have dropped 


the word “great” in deference to our des- 
ert wren. 

The Texas night-hawk is developed to 
an unusually large size in the desert. 
It lives in the yuca trees, and preys upon 
everything that flies or crawls. 

“Costa’s humming bird” is also larger 
than the usual species, but its feathers 
are not so ornate. It has a pale, “washed 
out” look. It nests in cactus bushes and 
feeds on its brilliant flowers, and when 
they are not in bloom it lives on leaves 
and insects. It is a swifter flyer than the 
ordinary humming bird, and is more 
quarrelsome than any other of its kind. 

Here are also found blue-birds with red 
breasts, and blue-backed wood peckers, 
with their continual chattering and tap- 
ping with their tough beaks. The wood- 
pecker lives in cactus bushes, and spends 
his time mainly in backing up over the 
needles—a feat which he accomplishes 
with little or no difficulty. He is the least 
combative of all desert birds, and pur- 
sues his thumping and hole boring un- 
concerned. 

The “dwarf dove” is smaller than nis 
kindred. It seems to have been stunted 
in its desert growth, while other birds 
have grown larger. The note of the lark 
is different, and those that stop in ine 
desert on their migration sing differently, 
and less sweetly. The “road runner’ is 
a feature of the desert. It is so named 
because it keeps in the middle of the 
road and runs when frightened. The des- 
ert species not having a road runs more 
obliquely, using its tail as a rudder to 
keep its course straight. 

The eagles and hawks dwell in the foot- 
hills, and fly down into the desert to war 
upon its striving, fighting inhabitants, 
wresting from them what little food they 
can conquer, and returning home at night. 
The owls roost in the caverns of the foot- 
hills, and in the night, when tired Nature 
is asleep, swoops down into the desert 
and renews the warfare. There is little 
sleep in the desert and little rest, for 
there is strife day and night in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of food. Yet, one 
would think that these birds would find 
better picking in their mountainous dis- 
tricts. From these caves and rocky leages 
in the dry arroyos bats swarm forth at 
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night. They live upon the blood of in- 
sects and birds which they scent out in 
their noiseless flight. 

The largest vulture known in the 
United States is tound on the Colorado 
desert. It is twelve feet from tip to tip 
when the wings are spread for soaring. 
While it is a desert vulture it is also 
found as far north as the Santa Lucia 
mountains. It rarely ventures out of ine 
desert, however, for vandals shoot it from 
curiosity, and the vulture, like all tne 
other birds and animals, soon learns 
to fear the form of man. There seems 
to be no adequate protection in this 
State for bird or animai life—the laws, 
very incomplete, are a dead letter. The 
vulture is the scavenger of the desert, 
as elsewhere, and here he has the advan- 
tage, perhaps, for the dry atmosphere 
prevents the decay of bodies, and herein 
the taste of the desert vulture differs 
from that of his less discriminating 
brother of other countries. The desert 
vulture is not so lazy and stupid as other 
species, because industry and a keen 
vision are necessary in its pursuit of 
food. As it cuts the thin air with its 
motionless wings it closely surveys the 
surface and then drops sidewise to its 
prey, a carcass. Scientists differ as to 
whether it is by the power of vision or 
the sense of smell that the .vulture ue- 
tects its repast at the height of 1000 feet 
or more. In proportion to its size, the 
deseit vulture is lighter than other spe- 
cies, because it is not so well fed, scien- 
tists hold. It is a better “sailer,” how- 
ever, than any other species, though tne 
tuln desert air has less buoyancy. It 
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has white-tipped wings, and the head is 
whitish like that of the eagle of the 
adjacent mountains. 

The coador, which belongs to the vul- 
ture species, is the largest bird in Amer- 
ica—measuring fifteen feet from tip to 
tip of the wings, and weighing thirty-five 
or forty pounds. It is not a desert bird, 
and only visits it to make matters more 
unpleasant for animals and other birds, 
at if there were not strife enough in this 
battleground of drought, intense heat and 
famine, where all animal life is at war, 
and the very elements combine to add 
to the scene of strife and desolation. 

The desert animals, birds, reptiles and 
insects are specialiy fitted for this life— 
being enabled to withstand more heat, 
eat less food and drink little water. The 
animals have greater instinct, are more 
ferocious and their weapons of attack and 
defense are more fully developed. The 
air-birds have stronger wings with less 
developed feet, while the ground-birds 
are constructed more with a view to 
running than flying. Their frames are 
different from kindred birds of other sec- 
tions, and they have sharper claws and 
stronger beaks. The reptiles are pro- 
vided with more poison as a means of 
defense, which may not poison human be- 
ings, but is nevertheless destructive of 
animal and bird-life, and the animals and 
birds all seem to know this. Even tho 
insects are protected from their kind 
by a harder shell, and, strangely, while 
every other form of life in the desert has 
a “washed-out,” dull color, the insects 
alone retain the bright and gay hues of 
their more fortunate cousins. 
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BOHEMIA REVISITED 


BY ANNA NEDOBYTY. 


ARLY in the afternoon we passed 

the German frontier, and were 

soon whirling through the beauui- 

ful Bohemian Forest, which was 
dressed in the new green of early spring. 
In the. shadowy distance the streams 
gleamed like threads of silver against 
the darker hillsides. My pulses quick- 
ened, while a new charm seemed to be 
cast over hills and sky, and at every 
station my ears unconsciously strained to 
catch the musical sounds of my mother 
tongue, so seldom heard in the land of 
my adoption. Strains of old familiar 
ballads and folk-lore came to my mind 
with an underlying minor chord to which 
ali life seems attuned. On and on we 
sped through the fertile land towards ...e 
Mecca of the true Cech—‘Praha,” “Zlata 
Praha” (Golden Prague.) And it is charm- 


ing, this stronghold of ours, with its 
quaint mixture of western and Asiatic 
civilization. 

We arrived late in the evening, and 
stopped at the hotel of the Golden Goose. 
I think it was the name which attracted 
me. We were taken through an old 
doorway, up a narrow stone staircase to 
the chief personage, the Portier, who, to 
my surprise, was in this case a woman; 
although there was a conspicuous ab- 
sence of gold braid and brass buttons the 
lordly air sat upon her as if she was to 
the manor born. 

I found this to be an unusual hotel. 
To my no slight inconvenience, I was 
put into a room with another woman for 
whose respectability the Portier vouched. 
(Who vouched for mine, I have not i.u.e 
faintest suspicion.) Being too tired to 
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make an effort to go elsewhere, I sub- 
mitted, feeling rather sorry for the other 
woman. The room was roomy and bare, 
with no windows except a very large 
transom over tne door. I insisted upon 
that being opened, which may have been 
objectionable to my companion, who no 
doubt had the national prejudice against 
pure air generally and night air particu- 
larly. In the course of the conversation 
that followed, I found that my fellow in 
misery was a milliner, and came from a 
town where my grand uncle was priest. 
lr the morning I was lying in bed con- 
templating the advisability of getting 
up when the door suddenly flew open and 
a man and his wife walked through our 
room, this being the only mode of egress 
from their room. I was so astonished 
that I forgot to cover my head. I had 
heard of such arrangements in country 
hotels, but to have such an experience in 
the capital of Bohemia, in the fashion- 
able Wenzl Platz, was certainly amazing. 
However, I was rescued by friends from 
this old fossil, and taken to what they 
called a modern flat on the Weinberge. 
This was a degree better in the matter 
of convenience. The fact is, these people 
have not the slightest idea of what con- 
venience means. We climbed four flights 
of stairs, then entered the kitchen, from 
which doors opened into the other rooms. 
How I wish they could see one of our 
American flats, where Yankee contriv- 
ances make housekeeping a pleasure. 
My entertainment was royal, and I had 
to submit to having my first breakfast of 
coffee and rolls in bed. A second break- 
fast was served at ten o’clock, dinner at 
one, coffee at four, and supper at seven. 
Being accustomed to living very simply 
and to drinking Adam’s ale, I naturally 
had little appetite for the extras. I was 
asked what Americans drank at meals. 
My answer was: ice-water, coffee and 
tea. Water, I was told, chilled the stom- 
ach and was only fit to wash in. They 
could not associate good health with 
three meals a day and drinking only 
water. We were mutual curiosities. 
The sights in the Jewish quarter were 
characteristic. Here one would scarcely 
realize tha: this was the city of the hard- 
headed Slav. What a jumble of holes 
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called shops! Shops for old clothes, iron, 
meat, vegetables, and fruits, with here 
and there a smitny to add to its grim- 
ness and dirt. It was an endless source 
of amusement to watch groups of mothers 
and happy-hearted children in all stages 
of undress, togged out with odd shoes, 
stockings, and bits of bright color; and 
listen to the bargains made over a bit 
of vegetables or fruit between two witch- 
like women with hooked noses and glit- 
tering black eyes. In the midst of these 
old houses and their attendant squalor 
and misery is the ancient Jewish burying 
ground. Entering it one is suddenly 
transferred from the din and noise of 
this bedlam to Sabbath quiet. “Hundreds 
of time-worn stones, some very old, over- 
grown with moss and creeping plants, 
bearing symbols and Hebrew inscriptions 
stand silent witnesses to ages past.” 
My Jewish friend took me from stone 
tv stone with loving reverence, explain- 
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ing the strange inscriptions and sym- 
bols. The two hands signified the de- 
scendants of Aaron, the pitcher marked 
the tribe of Levi. Some stones bore .ne 
pictures of fish or other animals from 
which the family name was derived. 
There are heaps of small stones on .he 
graves placed there as tokens of regard 
by the relatives of the deceased. 

I was not sorry to leave behind me this 
gloom and ancient dust and find myself 
in the broader streets of the new city. 
Instead of peanut and popcorn stands on 
the street corners, Prague has something 
more picturesque to offer, in the shape 
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of an old woman selling dill pickles, a 
delicacy much enjoyed by my country- 
men. I also make a purchase. The old 
woman dives down into the crock with 
a wooden fork and brings up a big fat 
one, which is soon transferred to my 
hands and I begin to eat with much rel- 
ish, laughingly remarking that the Cech 
is like the Jew; national traits cannot 
be stamped out by foreign associations. 
My friend looked rather disgusted, and 
left me to buy some stamps in a tobacco 
shop. I stepped to the next door to have 
2 better view of a shop eight by eighteen 
feet in size. The owner, a Chesterfield 
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in manners, greets his lady customers 
with: “Have I the honor to wait upon 
you, gracious lady?” and “the gracious 


lady,” bare-footed, answers in phrases 
equally high-sounding, but untranslat- 
able. 


We wended our way through mazes of 
old courts with quaint doorways, and un- 
der the beautiful Powder Tower, once the 
tower of a gateway when the old city 
was separated from the new by walls. 
We viewe: the curious clock on the 
older Rathhaus of 1474, where, as the 
hours strike, figures of the apostles cor- 
responding in number to the hours struck 


appear on the little platform. At twelve 
o’clock the figure of Christ and the 
twelve apostles are seen walking slowly 
across the platform, and after they dis- 
appear a cock comes out and crows thrice. 

From here my guide hurried me to the 
opposite side of the city, where I might 
see the pride of Prague, Charles Bridge 
(Karlov mest), which was built between 
1357 and 1507. It has sixteen arches each 
surmounted by a saint, its entire length 
being 540 yards, with an ancient tower 
of defense at each end. These old towers 
have often defended the city against in- 
vaders, and still retain the spikes on 
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which the heads of ten Protestant noble- 
men were exposed for ten years by the 
Catholic victors of the Hussite War. As 
we loitered on the bridge, | observed how 
sadly battered the saints were, not even 
the city’s patron saint, Jan Nepomauk, 
escaping the sacrilegious hand of time. 
His last name is very suggestive of the 
desperate struggle he made for his life 
in the swift-flowing river below, where 
he was thrown because he refused to 


divulge the queen’s confession. It is said 
he rose seven times as the stars around 
There is a lamp burn- 
the 


his halo indicate. 
ing at his shrine, and nearly all 
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that possesses such a rich inheritance of 
heroic deeds and such power to sing and 
rehearse them as these people. On yon- 
der height, rising straight from the river, 
stands Vysehrad, a citadel built on the 
site of the castle of Lisbusa, the founder 
of the Bohemian royal family. Near by 
in his lair sleeps the Bohemian Lion. I 
asked my friend if it was not time for the 
historic beast to wake. He’ answered 
sadly: “It can never be.” Since the above 
was written Emperor Frances Joseph has 
consented to be crowned King of Bohe- 
mia at Prague, thereby giving the people 
a comparatively independent government 
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passers-by bend tne knee and make the 
sign of the cross. We find ourselves 
at the other side of the bridge with a 
steep hill in front of us which must be 
climbed to get a nearer view of the cathe- 
dral and the surrounding country. 
Towards the west, my friend says, is the 
famous White Hill, where a battle dJe- 
cided the fate of Protestantism in Bohe- 
mia, and destroyed our national unity. 

How familiar one becomes through bal- 
lad and folk-lore with the romance and 
history of many of the places in ais 
fatherland. I know of no other nation 


such as Hungaria enjoys. Perhaps the 
cry of the oppressed has at last pene- 
trated the rocky walls of his cave and 
the Lion has begun to stir. But who can 
tell? The genius of the people still lives, 
the State and Church have not succeeded 
in annihilating tne Slavic tongue, though 
they tried hard to force the German 
on the people, by making it the official 
language and taking the Bohemian out of 
the public schools. The people protested 
sc strongly that the objectionable laws 
were repealed and Protestant religious 
instruction goes hand in hand with the 
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Catholic in the public schools. The regi- 
ment of Bohemian soldiers stationed here 
has been replaced by a German one, as 
the Government considered it dangerous 
that the Cech should have so powerful 
an ally. Prague took up the gauntlet 
flung down by Austria, and the hate to- 
wards the German oppressor is at a 
white heat, often ending in blows. Even 
travelers, when accosting a native in the 
German tongue are rudely ignored. 

I am loth to leave this charming city, 
its beautiful gardens where the nightin- 
gales sing at night, and to which throngs 
or gaily dressed people flock for the 
Sunday afternoon concerts. 

But the bitter with the sweet comes 
to all travelers and I must leave friends 
and Prague to visit Sedlec, famous for 
its Kostnice church and nunnery. The 
town, like all others in this country, is 
built of stone, covered with plaster, and 
the streets are paved all over with cob- 
ble stones, most painful to American 
shoes. I was directed to the custodian’s 
house and gladly availed myself of the 
invitation to come in and wait while the 
wife, wero was to be my guide, finisned 
making her cherry dumplings. The room 
was the kitchen, and I observed with con- 
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siderable interest the curious porcelain 
stove with its odd shaped pots and ket- 
tles. In the meanwhile I was enter- 
tained with the usual family history and 
gossip of the town. The dumplings be- 
ing completed and laid out in nice 
straight rows, my guide tied a small 
shawl over her head, took a bunch of 
keys, and we started for the church. 
The Kostince is a chapel adorned with 
human bones picked up near by from 
the battlefields of the Hussite War. 
What a ghastly sight! I wondered at the 
infinite patience it must have taken to 
arrange the decorations. The organ loft 
was so designed wat the bones of the 
forearm fitted into the wrist bones. The 
four pyramids were made of skulls: the 
chandeliers of thigh bones, and the altar 
of a conglomeration of all the bones found 
in the human body. A legend says that 
this was done by a blind youth. The 
church and nunnery of the 12th century 
was destroyed by Jan Ziska. The church 
is veing restored, while the nunnery has 
been converted into a tobacco factory. 
The history of this destruction was re- 
lated with a great deal of pride by the 
sexton’s wife. What consternation and 
terror that stern avenger of Jan Hua 
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Bohemia Revisited. 


House and barn under one roof. 


brought! 

Strong and invincible was that one 
man’s opposition to Catholic Europe. 
Did he know that the walls battered 
down with his iron flails could never be 
rebuilt, though all the stones and mortar 
of Christendom were used? 

By night the news spread about that 
I was from America, and at supper mine 
host and his wife vied with each other 
to show me deference, and I in turn was 
plied with questions in regard to this 
El Dorado, America. Mine host has a 
brother in Chicago. Did I know him? 
Also minute inquiries as to the different 
trades, the tobacco trade especially. I 
necessarily made such very unsatisfac- 
tory replies that I saw disappointed faces 
when I took my leave. 

The villages and towns in this country 
abound in geese. Every peasant girl 
that marries has in her dowry so many 
head of geese, and fortunate indeed is 
she if she can count her feather beds into 
the dozen. Besides the traffic in feathers 
a great many geese and half-grown g0s- 
lings are shipped into German markets, 
where they bring a high price on account 
of their superior flavor. It was my good 
fortune to visit an out-of-the-way village. 
While the life of the villagers is siow it 
is much more wholesome than the vil- 
lage life in this country. The loafer is 
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almost an unknown quantity; every one 
must work, for the wage is pitifully 
small. The tramp is in evidence under 
the guise of a traveling craftsman. He 
carries with him an official pass which 
contains a description of his person and 
tells his trade. This must be presented 
to the head of every village he enters, 
and he is allowed twenty-four hours in a 
place. 

The social side of the people is simple, 
but to me very pleasing. The cousin 
whom I visited kept an open house. The 
postman made his daily rounds so as to 
be there at dinner time; the forester al- 
ways happened in for afternoon coffee; 
while one of the schoolmasters was a 
regular visitor at the evening meal. One 
day I noticed the lady of the house in 
close conference with a mysterious-look- 
ing old woman who staid all day and ate 
in the kitchen with the servants. Finally 
my curiosity got the better of me, and 
asked who she was. She was trying to 
arrange a marriage between a certain 
young man and the remaining daughter 
of the house, I was told. It was love’s 
labor lost, for the young woman’s father 
refused to furnish the required dowery. 
I was somewhat scandalized to learn that 
the prospective bride did not know the 
suitor, and that her likes and dislikes 
in the matter were not consulted. 
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THE MOON 


By GRACE LUCE IRWIN 


The same great moon that shines on me 
Looks down on them (she says) at sea; 
{tt climbs the rigging, round by round, 
As here the lattice, on the ground. 


It smiles and smiles down on the sea, 
As here it smiles and smiles on me; 
But there, its path is wild and free, 
And here, ’tis stopped by fence and tr:2e. 


I see it rise, a silver thing, 

In sky made clear by sweep of wing, 
And there, it is as red as blood, 

And hurries o’er the silver flood. 


Across its face the great wind blows, 
And what it see’th no man knows. 

I would it were a scarlet flower 

And I could hold it for an hour. 


i would that it could look on me 

And see the child I used to be— 

The little child, who smiled and wept, 
And watched it, while the others slept. 


I know that in the morning light 

The great moon looketh faint and white; 
It goes so far (she says) out west, 
With dear, dead dreams upon its breast. — | 
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THE RIDE OF THE NEOPHYTES 


BY HARRY R. P. FORBES, 


{When the California Missions were 
secularized, the Government of Mexico, 
through preconcerted arrangement, had 
the padres all removed at the dead of 
night, and without warning. One hundred 
neophytes followed the good Padre Peyri 
of San Luis Rey all the way to San Diego 
in hopes of bringing him back. Some 
even swam after the ship as it sailed 
away.| 


“Hie, hie, awake, ye sons of the Mis- 
sion! He is gone! He is gone! Our 
padre is gone. Rise men and ride as you 
never have ridden before! We will cap- 
ture the thieves and take back our own. 
The night is far spent, but our horse- 
flesh is steel! Mount, then, and away!” 
Thus shouted a stalwart Indian boy when 
he learned the Republic’s decree was 
enacted, and that good father Peyri of 


San Luis Rey had been torn from his 
slumbers to answer the call to New 
Spain. With preconcerted arrangement 
and craft beyond credit, Eachandia or- 
dered a messenger sent to each of the 
twenty-one Missions; each band to ar 
rive the same hour of night, without 
warning or reason to snuff out the light 
of redemption and claim the broad lands 
and great herds as addition to State. 
The priests to be taken and sent to the 
shore; the chapels a church of the par- 
ish; each neophyte given a wee bit of 
land to continue to work out existence; 
while the grand Mission walls were care- 
lessly left for the ages to seam into 
beauty, and with picturesque chisel the 
sun, wind and rain to carve or to melt 
the noblest of structures into ruins, moni- 
tion to Eachandia’s shame. Heaven's 
festoon of stars watched over the Mis- 
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Padre Antonio Peyri. 


sion where trusting, confiding and peace- 
fully slept two thousand bold hearts, who 
unwittingly let their padre be stolen, 
because in their slumbers they knew 
not the father was taken. 

One watchful neophyte heard muffled 
steps as of some one approaching in 
secret, then silence awhile. Then the 
voice of his well-beloved master rose and 
fell on the soft midnight air, in a tear- 
laden prayer and a pure benediction. 

Without murmur, and waving a final 
farewell to his neophyte children, the 
‘good padre meekly bowed his grey head 
in submission to man, and left the place 
where for more than one-fourth of a 
century he had labored to rescue the 
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wild Indian heart from the throes of idol- 
atry, darkness and sin. 

Stunned into inaction the ignorant boy 
lay with wide-open eyes in the darkness, 
then thoughts came. Could it be that 
the padre was leaving forever? Were the 
fast-flying feet of the horses a mournful 
reveille that echoed farewell? 

Not daring to rise he watched until 
far into the night. Then he arose and 
went to the padre’s apartments. He was 
gone and all his belongings! True, too 
true, had the Indian’s heart solved the 
mystery. 

The whispered instructions had been 
“take back the padre.” 

The boy ran as one wild through the 
village. He shouted, he called the men 
“to the rescue!” 

In less time than it takes here to tell 
it, one hundred excited men were in ac- 
tion; one hundred dark faces, all set 
and defiant, guided one hundred stout 
hands in tightening the cinches, while 
one hundred brave hearts were vow- 
ing to bring back the padre. 

The clinking of bits and the creaking 
of leather were the sounds that denoted 
the speed of the riders. The neophytes 
pressed themselves close to the saddles; 
they lay prone on their ponies and patted 
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their necks with caressing affection. They 
impelled them to fly, to speed to the res- 
cue. 

“Our father, our loved one, our padre 
is in danger!” 

With nostrils wide-spreading, the lithe 
ponies weighed toward the ground in ex- 
ertion. Ten miles were passed and the 
thick clouds of dust had no time to 
repose on the neophytes’ shoulders as 
they sped toward the coast to delay and 
re-capture the core of the Mission. 

Ten more were passed and the faiatest 
took courage. A brigh: streak of dawn 
showed itself in .uze East as the Indians 
galloped on in solemn distress. Could 
they make it? Could the water be 
reached before the Mission was broken? 
Could they rescue the padre and return 
to the mountains? Fierce thoughts were 
alive. They would carry the padre far 
back to the gay hunting grounds ‘where 
no one could find them. Fierce affec- 
tion cried out, and from time to time 
found expression. 

“They robbed us!” “He is ours!” “The 
heartless deceivers, they gave him and 
then have retaken!” 

A fierce yell as of yore: “Ha! Li! to 
the shore! Rescue our padre, rescue our 
father!” 


And then snorting and blowing and 
fast-flying feet told of the effort. that 
horse-flesh was making. 

Embarcadero San Diego de Alcala lay 
far to the southwest of San Luis Rey, 
and to this port had New Spain’s high- 
way marauders taken the father Antonia 
Peyri. The ship Pocahontas lay out in 
the bay, and already her anchor was 
weighing. On the deck stood the padre 
in anguish of heart, in tears unrestrained 
and unnoticed, his thoughts with the 
Mission, his heart with his God, while he 
silently prayed for forgiveness and 
strength to be reconciled now to depart- 
ure, 

The first rays of the sun shone over 
the hills in the East, and revealed to t.e 
padre a thick cloud of dust on the road 
toward the Mission. He watched it, but 
saw not; his heart lay beyond it. 

The clank of the anchor grated harshly 
on the ear. The good padre shuddered 
and leaned toward the railing, as the 
huge vessel’s side kissed the waves of 
the ocean. Now his eyes saw the dust 
that followed the road, and he heard a 
faint sound, as if children were wafting 
an angel’s good-bye in the morning. 

The sound grew in volume, the dust 
formed into riders. Then a shout rent 
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the air that made the crew tremble. 

Wild Indians they, who rode like the 
demon! They bent to their saddles, they 
lay flat on their ponies; they shrieked 
and they cursed like the wildest of hea- 
thens; unmindful were they of aught 
save the unanchored vessel. 

Down to the water’s edge leaped the 
uncontrolled horses! But the _ riders’ 
wild fury was spent in the vision before 
them. 

Padre Antonio Peyri stood on the deck 
of the slow-moving vessel, his face shone 
with resplendence; sublime glory from 
Heaven reflected directiy througn the 
rays of the sun. 

His hands extended in mute benedic- 
tion, gently calmed the turbulent souls 
of the men. Dismounting, they knelt on 


the shore of the ocean, and the dark, 
bending forms proved to the departing 
priest that the work was complete. 


Two or three wilder spirits dropped the 


reins on the horses and plunged througa 
the surf to swim out to the father. The 
waves tossed them back, and their poor, 
bruised bodies were caught by compan- 


ions, whose breath and warm blood: 


coaxed them back into life. 

Four Indian boys followed the padre 
te Rome, where they studied and gained 
erudition. 

Since then years have passed. Tnose 
neophytes came again to the Mission, 
and now preach the gospel in San Luis 
Rey in place of the most beloved and 
revered of all fathers, the sancitified 
Padre Antonio Peyri. 


THE NIGHT OF 


HER TRIUMPH 


BY MARY @C. 


i MOUTH made for champagne 
and kisses,’” quoted Kenneth, 
raising his sparkling glass, and 
smiling at her. 

His playful compliment won the recog- 
nition of a sprightly little bow. “Do you 
remember, Ken, when we drank to our 
first success, five years ago?” 

“In beer, with accompaniment of pret- 
zels!” The reminiscence seemed to call 
back his old boyish laugh. “We were a 
jolly lot in the Pime-street studio that 
night—but what a beastly hole it really 
was!” He glanced about the gay 
café with an air of complacent super- 
iority. “And the play that we gloated 
over—begging somebody’s pardon—was 
simply rot!” 

“And—begging somebody’s pardon,” 
she gaily retorted, “how the leading man 
in it stamped and ranted!” 

Their good-nature met in a ripple of 
laughter. | 

“The playwright,’ she solemnly an- 
nounced, “has preserved the original 
manuscript of that delicious melodrama 
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in her safe. It’s to be hoped that the 
hero’s boots are——” 

“They’re laid away in lavender,” he 
interrupted, with impressive gravity. 

Again they laughed, like happy chil- 
dren. 

“It is one of those picturesque coinci- 
dences decorating the commonplace of 
life,” said he, musingly, “that I should 
be the leading man in your leading play 
—a play which a first night’s furore has 
proclaimed the hit of the season.” 

For the first tame her shining eyes 
turned from his face. The manager had 
kept his word, then, and Kenneth had 
not guessed her secret power when Nor- 
ris has sent for and offered him the 
role. 

“It was you who gave me my inspira- 
tion,” she said, softly. “You that I had 
in mind when I dreamed it all out. I 
created the character for you. [J——” 
She industriously crumpled a morsel of 
bread. “On the stage you simply lived 
up to my thought of you. That is why 
it was all so real—so splendid. I owe 
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everything to you.’ 

“Of course we all understand,” he teas- 
fagly said, “that the play had no merits 
of its own, but you must at least allow 
me to share my honors with Judith 
Hiliary.” 

“Judith Hiliary,” she vaguely repeated. 
“Oh, you mean the leading lady. I had 
‘ forgotten her.” 

“You would have known her too well 
to forget her,’ said Kenneth, “had you 
not been so naughty as to run away to 
San Jose during our rehearsals.” 

“The first night was torture enough, 
without the rehearsals,’ she protested, 
Wich a nervous laugh. “I know now what 
it means to face death—when the poor 
little sinner is uncertain to which place 
she’s to go when she arrives at the 
other side!” 

“Did you care so much as that? My 
ambitious little girl!” 

A flush of pink swept over her cheeks. 
“Tt was not my own failure that I dreaded 
most.” 

“That is so like you, Mildred!” His 
tone lingered upon her name, caressing- 
ly. “Dear little friend, you’ve known all 
my failures, the hardships and strug- 
gles of years—none can understand so 
well as you what this final victory means 
tc me!” 


Her eyes were as torches celebrating 
a march of triumph. 

“Sunday,” he went on, with a bright 
smile, “I gave a little dinner party in 
honor of the playwright, but this first 
night, when heaven is all new, I wanted 
to talk alone with my dear old Milly. 
Wanted to tell her, in a poor blundering 
way, how her sympathy and confidence 
had helped some stumbling feet up the 
slippery ladder of fame. Wanted her to 
feel what her true, sweet womanhood 
has always meant to me!” 

a divine tenderness softened her eyes 
to the hallowed light of altar candles in 
a cathedral. 

“Ken!” she murmured. 

He leaned over the little table, speak- 
ing very low. “And your best gift came 
last of all. Have you guessed what 
crowns my happiness to-night? Mildred, 
it was through the thought and words 
of your dear play that a woman’s heart 
was laid open to me—that I found, and 
knew, my ideal.” 

Her eyes put on the exalted splendor 
of the stars, but her fluttering breath 
could form no words. 

His face grew radiant with a great 
joy. “I know, Milly, that you'll be so 
glad, for she has promised to be my 
wife—Judith Hiliary.” | 
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CONSIDER THE LILIES 


BY JESSIE JULIET KNOX. 


REETINGS to the goddess Ostara 

from Flora the Queen of Califor- 

nia! Ostara was the personifica- 

tion of the morning, or East, and 
also of the opening of Spring. California 
never fails to bring its perfumed bur- 
den of lilies to lay at the feet of this 
goddess at Easter-time. In this climate 
we have a marvelous variety of lilies, 
and it is nothing to see great fields of 
callas, like pure virgins, carrying their 
yellow tapers and censers of perfume to 
the churches to place upon the altar, 
for the celebration of the festival of the 
resurrection of the Christ. “Swrrerit!” 
chants the stately calla, while from its 
waxen and odorous throat the regal 
Easter lily sings back the answer: “Vere 
surrerit.” 

Perhaps that most lastingly traditional 
of easter is the lily, which is essentially a 
flower of purity, and whose form and 
color have done so much to suggest and 
perpetuate the poetry of the thought 
which Christ gave to the world. The 
blossom which most essentially symbol- 
izes the life of Christianity is the St. 
Joseph or Easter lily. This has long been 
praised by poets, and its beauty and fra- 
grance have been, and always will be, 
woven by them into metrical beauty, and 
placed in undying colors upon the can- 
vass of artists. Here, in our beautiful 
gardens, they rear their shapes of snow- 
white bloom, recalling the exquisite 
simile: 


“If we could enter the lilies 
And burst from the lilies’ mold, 
Pure would we be, like the lilies, 
With hearts of the lilies’ gold.” 


In a large proportion of our nation 
Easter is spring in name only, for then 
the snow is scarcely off the ground and 


only the bolder blossom dare peep forth 
in honor of the Festival of Resurrection, 
There even the more hardy lilies, the 
calla and the Easter lily, must be culti- 
vated in hot-houses, and are accordingly 
a rare and expensive luxury. At that 
same season California’s perennial spring 
is already lavish with its bloom, and 
Easter lilies in wonderful variety are 
nodding in quiet garden closes that have 
never worn the mantle of the snow. In 
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no flower can our State show the world 
more varied specimens than are found 
among our lilies, which are unexcelled. 
The ubiquitous calla, cultivated to enor- 
mous size and still suggestive of graves 
and churchyards; the unparalleled Easter 
lily, with its petaled bell of white; the 
gorgeous tiger lily; the exquisite lily of 
the valley; the amaryllis, red, pink, and 
white; the Chinese lily, blowing its sur- 
feiting sweetness from painted balcon- 
ies in Chinatown; the fleur de lis, 


“Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers, 
Or solitary mere; 
Or where the sluggish meadow-brook 
delivers 
Its waters to the weir. 
Born in the purple, born to joy and 
pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 


White iris. 
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Mountain lily. 


But makest glad and radiant with thy 
presence 
The meadow and the lin. 


“Thou art the Iris—fair among the 
fairest, 
Who, armed with golden rod 
And winged with the celestial azure 
bearest 
The message of some god. 
Thou art the muse, who far from crowded 
cities 
Hauntest the sylvan streams, 
Playing on pipes of reed the artless 
ditties 
That come to us as dreams. 
O flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the 
river 
Linger to kiss thy feet; 
O flower of song, bloom on, and make 
forever 
The world more fair and sweet.” 


In passing through Southern Califor- 
nia the tourist sees on either hand vast 
acres of enormous white blossoms 
stretching, like fields of grain, off into 
the distance as far as the eye can reach. 
If the tourist has never been in Califor- 
nia before he will avail himself of the 
first opportunity to ask what manner of 
plant or vegetable this can be that is 
grown in such wholesale quantities and 
gives forth such fragrance as it grows. 

“Oh, yes, those are lilies,” the Califor- 


nian will reply absent-mindedly. 
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“Lilies!” the traveler will exclaim. 
“What next!” 

The cultivation of calla lilies is, in- 
deed, a common and profitable business 
in the large farms of Southern Califor- 
nia. Easter lilies also are grown, but 
not in such great abundance as their 
more hardy cousin. The calla lilies have 
a market value both for their blossoms 
and bulbs. The extent of the industry 
attests their popularity. The thing that 
the stranger first notices about Califor- 
nia callas is their size, both as to blos- 
som and stalk. The plants themselves 
often reach a height of five feet. So com- 
mon are they everywhere that at Easter 
one has but to step to the doorsill and 
gather armfuls of the waxen flower. 

The gorgeousness of our tiger lily (a 
Chinese importation) is only equaled by 
the hues of the amaryllis, 


“The wand-like lily which lifted up 

To a Moenad, its moon-light-colored cup, 

Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender 
sky.” 


This is a very brilliant flower. Its 
long, naked stems spring from the brown 
earth, and are crowned with a perfect 
mass of blossom. Not having any leaves 
it looks like an artificial flower. 


In California, the Chinese lily plays a 


most prominent part, for it is queen in 
It is omnipresent 


the Celestial realm. 
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at the feast of the Chinese New Year, 
which begins about the middle of Feb- 
ruary and lasts a week. This flower, 
with us, is known as polyanthus narcis- 
sus, and grew in our old-fashioned gar- 
dens of childhood. The Chinese hold it 
sacred, and with them it is exhibited in 
a bowl of water, with small stones placed 
in the bowl. On the Chinese New Year 
or San Nin the Chinese present bulbs of 
this fragrant lily to their particular 
American friends as an especial mark of 
esteem. During the week of their New 
Year the joss houses and private resi- 
dences are a perfect mass of snowy 
bloom, and most beautiful and pictur- 
esque are the Oriental balconies, with 
the great dragon-lanterns swaying in the 
breeze, and the front edge of the balcon- 
ies lined with large jars of lilies, bear- 
ing brilliant tags of red paper, with queer 
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cabalistic inscriptions thereon intended 
to keep the devil away. One’s senses are 
fairly intoxicated with the fragrance of 
the flower mingled with the burning in- 
cense set before the joss. 

The narrow streets of Chinatown are 
also lined with the lily in bloom, so that 
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the long flower-laden avenues look like 
vistas of fairy-land. The lotus also has 


a poetic meaning among the Chinese. It . 


is especially connected with Buddha, and 
as symbolizing female beauty. The small 
feet of their high-caste ladies are often 
referred to as kin leen, or “golden lilies.” 
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The End of the 


upon his knees. His huge shoul- 

ders drooped dejectedly and his 
forehead was indented by as deep a frown 
as that smooth surface was capable of 
accomplishing. His broad face, when not 
actually smiling, usually radiated good 
nature, and the frown made him look 
like a petulant child. The grass house 
behind him was in excellent condition. 
The velvety luxuriance of the taro patch 
near by betokened a plentiful supply of 
that necessity, and two fat pigs strayed 
contentedly with the chickens which 
scratched among the sorghum stalks. 
Down on the beach, his new canoe was 
drawn safely above the tide mark, while 
the net, spread on the rocks to dry, had 
that very day held a big catch of mullet. 
What cause had he fer worry? 

There was a good reason, he thought. 
That morning his best friend Loni had 
come to invite him and Marie to a feast 
on the following day. Alas, the planta- 
tion manager had sent word, last night, 
of the arrival of some long-expected 
guests. To-morrow was the day set for 
them to climb the mountain, and Mahi 
had promised to act as guide. 

Mahi had asked Loni if the feast might 
not be postponed, but the pig had al- 
ready been killed and the pit prepared 


AHI was troubled. He sat on a 
| log with his hands spread out 
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for its roasting. woni and Marie argued 
that not even a white man could wish, 
in sober earnest, to put off a feast, and 
that the manager would doubtless defer 
the mountain trip. But Mahi aid not 
feel so confident. Besides, noblesse 
oblige, and Mahi was justly proud of his 
reputation as the best guide on the is- 
land, and still more proud of being known 
as always honest and trustworthy. 

He had urged Marie to go to the feast 
without him. This she had refuse! to 
do. He smiled a little at this thought, 
but his gloom quickly returned as he 
remembered the manner of her refusal. 
She was devoted to him, yet her way of 
showing that devotion was, at times, pe- 
culiar. 

At that very moment she was seated 
on a mat spread on the ground behind 
i.u@ house, and was vigorously ironing a 
pink cotton shirt. He sighed as he re- 
fiected that she intended it for his wear- 
ing at the approaching feast. Usually 
she sang at her work, but there was no 
music to be heard this afternoon. 

Loni had often told him that he ought 
to punish her fits of anger, but she was 
so small and pretty—and he dolefully 
sighed again. 

A clear, high voice from within the 
house called: 

“Mahi, Mahi! The manager wants a 
dozen mullets- taken down to the big 
house this afternoon. You have left me 
to take them, I suppose. Gone off with 
the horse, too. Pig!” 

She flounced into the doorway. She 
was smaller and less stout than most of 
the native women. There was a snap in 
the black eyes and a vivacity in her 
manner which she had inherited from her 
balf-caste French father. 
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“Ah’h!” she cried as she saw her hus- 
band. ‘“‘Not gone yet? When will you 
get those fish down? And you promised 
to take some to Loni. Look at that horse. 
Do you expect me to saddle him?” 

Mahi stared at his hands. The old 
horse lifted his head a moment, then 
went on cropping grass. Three dogs 
ran around the corner of the house, bark- 
ing excitedly, but turned tail as they 
saw their mistress and slank off. 

“Mahi!” she cried again, her voice 
running up the scale, “are you asleep?” 
Suddenly the “steamboat iron” leaped 
from her hand straight for his head, 
scattering bits of red-hot charcoal in its 
flight. He dodged it with wonderful 
quickness for so large a man, then rose 
slowly, as though gently roused from a 
nap, yawned, and _ stretched himself. 
Stooping, he picked up the smoking iron 
from the heap of taro leaves in which 
itr had buried itself, looked at her with 
a lazy smile, and said, sweetly: 

“What do you want, Marie?” 

“Want!” She choked with rage, 
stamped her foot, and ran into the house. 

Mahi looked after her, shook his head, 
set down the iron by the door, and then 
untied the horse. Leading him to a small 
tnatch-covered shed, he saddled the ani- 
mal, and mounting rode to the back of 
the house. Soon he came back with a 
large basket on his arm. The dogs fol- 
lowed gaily at his heels. The horse 
threw his head up and down in the fash- 
ion dear to every native, and galloped 
down the road. 

As the clatter of hoofs and the joyful 
yelping of the dogs grew fainter, Marie 
came again to the door. She wiped ‘er 
angry eyes on her sleeve, picked up we 
iron, shook a small fist after the re- 
treating cavalcade, and muttered: 
“Pigs!” 

The sea was ablaze with the glory of 
the setting sun when Mahi came home. 
The horse now held his head quietly, as 
one who realized the peace of the even- 
ing, and the dogs trotted slowly along. 
All was quiet about the grass-house. The 
big yellow Cochin-China rooster had 


gathered his harem and stood gravely at 
the foot of a straggling mango tree, in 
which his wives, with much low conver- 
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sation and occasional nervous squawks, 
were settling themselves for the night. 

Loni had come back with another 
young man, and the two were sitting on 
the ground, playing cards. Several yards 
in front of the players stood a blackened 
kerosene tin. The top had been taken 
off and an opening cut in one side. 
Through this glowed a charcoal fire, and 
on top of the tin some mullet were cook- 
ing in a large frying pan. Near by stood 
a big calabash of poi and a wooden bowl 
of coarse salt. 

Marie was apparently putting her 
whole soul into her cooking, and did 
not look up as Mahi rode into the yard. 
Her small pretty face showed no trace 
of the afternoon’s storm. Her turkey 
red holoku was :ireshly clean, and the 
little fire sent dancing lights over her 
dark face and gay gown. 

“Aloha oe!” shouted Mahi, as he got 
down from his horse. Loni and his com- 
panion grunted good naturedly in reply, 
but Marie seemed not to hear. The dogs 
at a safe distance sniffed the delightful 
odors from the frying-pan, and one by one 
settled themselves near the card-players. 
Mahi unsaddled his horse, tied him to the 
fence and threw down before him a great 
bundle of sorghum stalks. Then, coming 
tc where Marie sat on the ground beside 
her fish, he dropped a little bag of cut 
tobacco into her lap. She smiled a little 
at this offering, and drawing a package 
of cigarette papers from her pocket, 
rolled one, lighted it at the fire, and 
began to smoke. Then she passed the 
tobacco to Loni, and still smoking turned 
over the fish. 

“Is supper ready?” asked Mahi. She 
waved her hand toward the poi, and took 
the pan from the fire and put it on the 
ground. 

Near the house ran a swift little 
stream. In a dip of its bed a large basin 
had been hollowed by the winter floods. 
Here Mahi knelt down on the grassy 
bank and plunged his head completely 
under the cool water. Rising, and shak- 
ing himself like a great dog, he drew a 
green and yellow handkerchief from his 
pocket and mopped his face. Then going 
up to the waiting group he spread out 
both hands with a gesture of invitation 
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and said solemnly: “Let us eat.” 

They all sat down where they could 
easily reach the calabash of poi, and 
each, dipping in two fingers, with a twist 
brought out a smooth lump of the sticky 
paste and deftly conveyed it to his 
mouth. No one spoke until the poi had 
nearly disappeared, and but one or two 
of the fish remained. Then Loni, rubbing 
his fingers on the grass beside him, 
turned to Mahi. 

“You have surely changed your mind,” 
he said, insinuatingly. 

Mahi glanced at Marie and shook his 
head. 

“Ah, Mahi,” said the other man, 
quickly, “why not come? The people 
from the far side of the island will all 
te there. It will be the feast of the 
year. We can’t do without you. Nobody 
else knows just when the pig and fish are 
cooked enough. My wife has the cocoa- 
nut pudding all ready. We have plenty 
of sea-weed and shrimps, and the kukui 
nuts are cooked and pounded. Besides, 
no one can sing so well as you and 
Marie.” 

“Marie can go,” answered Mahi. 

“But we want you both,” urged Loni. 

Mahi got up and went into the house. 

For awhile the three sat looking out 
upon the sea, now almost hidden by the 
night. Then Loni and his friends rose 
and walked off into the darkness. 

Marie rolled and smoked another cig- 
arette, hummed part of a tune, then, 
throwing the remaining fish to the dogs, 
she picked up the empty calabash and 
the frying-pan and carrie:] them over to 
the stream. 

She put them down upon the bank 
and stood quietly for a moment, but ner 
anger was rising again. Thougnts of 
the morrow’s feast, of the friends com- 
ing from a distance, of the music and 
dancing, and of the new yellow holoku 
made for this occasion, crowded fast upon 
her. She suaaenly kicked the frying-pan 
into the water. The calabash followed, 
and, tipping, sank gurgling to the bottom. 

“Oh, Marie,” called Mahi, “where is my 
blanket?” 

“Under the bed,” she answered, sul- 
lenly, stanu:ng still beside the stream. 

In a moment he called again, ‘““Where 
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are my spurs?” 

This time she went into the house. 
Mahi had rolled the blanket inside his 
yellow oil-skin rain coat, and tied them 
into a compact bundle ready to be slung 
behind his saddle the next morning. A 
heavy flannel shirt lay on top of the roll 
and his leather leggings were  be- 
side them. He was filling a cartridge 
belt, and said persuasively, as she came 
into the room, “I'll shoot some wild 
turkeys on the mountains for you.” 

Paying no a.tention to him, she went 
to a box, took out some heavy spurs, 
and threw them, clanking, beside the 
leggings. Every movement of her lithe 
body showed her suppressed wrath. 

Mahi began again, as he took his rifle 
from the corner and examined its lock, 
“Tl fill the canteen with ohelos on the 
way down. They are big and sweet 
now.” 

Still no answer. One of the dogs poked 
his nose into the door, but hastily backed 
away as Marie started toward them. 

“Now, Marie, see here,” said Mahi, 
laying down the rifle and putting his 
hands into his pocket. “You know I must 
go up the mountain to-morrow. Be a 
good girl. Go to the feast, and soon 
we will have a feast of our own. That’s 
it!’ he exclaimed, joyfully. “Tell all 
the people to stay, and when I come back 
we'll have a feast of our own.” 

“We won't!” she burst forth, her rage 
at last breaking loose. “You know I 
won’t go without you. You are a beast 
to go off and leave me.” 

Her voice grew louder and more sbrill, 
and looking around for some convenient 
missile, she saw the pink shirt and the 
yellow holoku, where she had hung them 
in anticipation of the morrow. 

Seizing first one and then the other, 
she frantically tore them into rags, flung 
them to iwe floor and stamped upon 
the gaudy heap while bursting into a tor- 
nado of sobs and shrieks. 

Mahi gazed at her with a helpless, 
dazed expression, but as the last frag- 
ment fluttered to the floor, he sprang for- 
ward, caught a pillow from the bed with 
one hand, with the other grasped the 
little fury, and gently laid her, face down- 
ward, upon the floor. In an instant the 
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pillow was upon her back, and, while 
throwing most of his weight forward 
upon his feet, he carefully sat down. Her 
small brown toes thumped the floor. Her 
vicious little hands vainly tried to grasp 


some part of his clothing. She choked 
with utter rage, but he sat serenely, and 
smiled at the dogs, which looked in dis- 
trustfully, and then came boldly forward, 
wagging their tails. 


Census Figures on Illiteracy 


BY ERNEST P. CLARK. 


HE census bureau has just com- 
pleted its series of bulletins on 
“School, Militia and Voting 
Ages,” and these include some 

highly interesting figures on illiteracy. 
Tney certainly deserve a wider circu- 
lation than they will ever have, stored 
away in the pages of bulletins which by 
title do not refer to the subject of illit- 
eracy at all. This article is written with 
the hope that these statistics, rearranged 
in more convenient shape for easy refer- 
ence, may be instructive to many who 
never see a census bulletin. | 

The percentage of illiteracy of males of 
voting age in ali the States and territor- 
ies, is as follows: 


Eastern States: 


6.8 

District of Columbia ....... 18.4 
Massachusetts 6.4 
6.9 
5.9 
New Hampshire ........... 7.9 
9.2 
7.9 

Southern States: 

33.7 
20. 


33.8 


Bouth: Caroline: 35.1 
25.3 
12.9 
Central States: 
Indian Territory 15.9 
4.1 
2.5 


Western States: 


4.1 
28.3 


The State that heads the list, having 
the smallest percentage of illiterates, is 
not an Eastern State, as might be ex- 
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pected—it is Nebraska, the crude prai- 
rie State that some good people in New 
England think is on the borders of civili- 
zation. There is not a State in the East- 
ern group that can boast a percentage of 
illiteracy under five; Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, Wyoming and Utah in the 
Western group can beat that; and Cali- 
fornia has a lower ratio of illiteracy than 
Maine, Massachusetts or Connecticut. 
With the exception of Indian Territory, 
there is not a single State in the Central 
group that does not show a lower per- 
centage of illiteracy than any State in 
the Eastern group. (Oklahoma and New 
York rank the same.) ( The birth place of 
the “little red school house’ may be in 
the East, but it has traveled Westward; 
and these figures certainly indicate that 
it has done its good work more thor- 
oughly and effectively in the West than 
in its old home. 

Arizona and New Mexico make a bad 
showing, but that is due to the large per- 
centage of Indian and Mexican popula- 
tion. The conaitions there are somewhat 
like those in the South. The Southern 
group in general rank very low. Louisi- 
ana has the highest percentage of illit- 
eracy of any State in the Union—37.6, 
while Alabama, Mississippi and South 
Carolina are nearly as bad. Conditions 
in that section will be more fully con- 
sidered later in this article. 

Separate figures are given on the il- 
literacy of the native and foreign-born 
males, and the comparison, which fol- 
lows, is an interesting one: 


Eastern States: 


Native Foreign 

Born Born 

Connecticut ......... .. 15.6 
Massachusetts .......... 1. 14. 
ee 3.2 13.5 
New Hampshire ........ 2. 24. 
Rhode Island ........... 2.4 18.3 
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Southern States: 


Native Foreisn 
Born Born 
23. 11.8 
31. 6.9 
North Carolina 29.5 6.4 
South Carolina .35.4 6.2 
22. 8. 
25.7 11.1 
West Virginia .......... 12.4 22.5 
Central States: 
Native Foreign 
Born Born 
5.1 7.9 
Indian Territory ....... 15.9 17.1 
7.1 6.9 
3.8 9.6 
South Dakota .......... 4.8 4.9 
Western States: 
Native Foreign 
Born Born 
en 2.9 7.3 
3.6 9.8 
14.2 10.9 
28. 30.5 


When it comes to the native born citi- 
zen, New England comes to the front in 
the matter of education, and the poor 
showing made by the East in the general 
average, 


it must be admitted, can be 
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largely accounted for by the high per: 
centage of foreign popuiation. In illit- 
eracy of native males, Massachusetts 
leads with the lowest percentage, 1; 
Connecticut has 1.3, but that is no better 
than Nebraska again; and Minnesota and 
Iowa are not far behind, with a percen- 
tage of 1.6 and 1.8 respectively. The 
highest percentage of foreign born illit- 
erates is in Arizona and New Mexico, 
30.5, but New Hampshire is nearly as bad 
with 24 per cent, Vermont with 23.3 and 
Maine with 21.4. That certainly does 
not speak very well for the French- 
Canadian factory hands in these three 
Northern New England States. 

The Northern States having the high- 
est percentage of foreign born population 
do not have the highest percentage of il- 
literacy. (The south has to be consid- 
ered by itself on account of the negro.) 
North Dakota, for instance, heads the list 
with 35.4 per cent of foreign born popula- 
tion; but the percentage of illiteracy is 
but 3.8 per cent for the aative and only 
6.6 per cent for the foreign population. 
In Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
where the foreign population averages 
25 per cent, the average illiteracy of 
the foreign population is less than 9 
per cent. Massachusetts has 30.2 per 
cent of foreign population and 14 per 
cent of it is illiterate. In Pennsylvania 
20.3 of the foreign population is illiter- 
ate. 

These figures indicate that the Scandi- 
navian and German immigrants who 
have gone into the North-west are much 
better educated than the Slavs who work 
in the Pennsylvania coal mines, the Ital- 
ians who congregate in the large cities 
of the East, or the Irish and French who 
form a large percentage of the foreign 
population of New England. 


The Southern group is the only one in 


which the percentage of illiteracy is 
higher for the foreign than for the native 
born males, but that condition is ac- 
counted for by the fact that practically 
all the negroes are native born. It might 
be supposed that the high percentage of 
illiteracy in the South is due to the 
ignorance of the negroes, but the census 
reports do not fully justify this expla- 


nation. The percentage of illiteracy of 
native white and the colored males in the 
Southern States is as follows: 


Native Whites. Colored 
10.8 44.8 
8.4 53.3 
North Carolina ......... 19. 53.1 
South Carolina ......... 12.6 54.7 
12.5 52.5 


The average illiteracy among the 
whites is higher in the above States than 
in any group of States in the Union. 
With the exception of New Mexico, Loui- 
siana heads the list and North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama are 
not far behind. Slavery kept the poor 
white as well as the negro in ignorance; 
and the South has not yet outgrown the 
conditions of the ante-bellum days in 
this regard. 

The illiteracy of the negro in the South 
seems appalling, for on the average it is 
over 50 per cent. But it is really re 
markable that in one generation since 
Slavery half the males of voting age 
should be able to read and write. The 
school-master, however, still has a long, 
hard task ahead of him in the South. In 
Louisiana over 61 per cent of the negro 
males are illiterate, and the negroes con- 
stitute over 47 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. In South Carolina they are over 
5& per cent of the total population, and 
almost 55 per cent cannot read or write. 
In Alabama they are over 45 per cent of 
the population and show almost 60 per 
cent of illiteracy. 

In the light of these figures we of the 
North cannot think it strange that the 
South deems it necessary to restrict ne- 
gro suffrage. We may not justify all the 
methods used to accomplish this restric- 
tion, but if we were in their place, it 
is a question whether we might not do 
as they are doing. 
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NAPA VALLEY 


BY CARLOTTA REYNAL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“T spied a beautiful valley, 

All nestled cosily down 
In the laps of some grand old mountains 
That were flecked with green and brown.” 


These lines are graphically descriptive 
of one of the loveliest valleys in Cali- 
fornia. 

To drive through Napa Valley upon a 
clear day is to inspire poet and painter 
with vague, harmonious dreams which, 
perchance, sing themselves into verse, 
or burst into glory upon the canvas. The 
great mountains, leaning over against 
and towering one above another, in a be- 
wildering, irregular chain, hold the little 
valley in an embrace which neither the 
march of years nor the evolutions of 
nature has broken. One could write vol- 
umes of these grand old hills, silently 
guarding their priceless wealth, like the 
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grim giants of Fairyland lore who stood 
speechless, sword in hand, before the 
mighty caves which hid their gold. Only 
a fairy wand was able to cause the giants 
to reveal their hoarded treasure, and it 
almost seems as though a similar magic 
had disclosed the wonderful richness of 
these Napa mountains, the discovery of 
whose concealed forces and fertility of 
soil has been so marked and rapid. 

In the early days the Indian—lonely, 
ignorant, wondering “Child of Nature”’— 
stood motionless among these fastnesses, 
dimly feeling their beauty, faintly alive 
to his privilege in living among them, 
but too wild and untutored to convert 
his splendid inheritance into gold. 

But one day, after the Spaniard had 
come, and the chastened Indian had first 
fought and then fled, the mountains them. 
selves spoke! Suddenly, there was a ter- 
rible roaring, a fearful convulsion of the 
shaking earth, and volcanic fires burst 
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Sugar Loaf Mountain. 


from the summit of Mt. St. Helena and 
other smaller peaks. The Spaniard 
awoke, dreamed no longer, for the rocks 
had split open and a future of marvelous 
promise lay within their emerald depths. 

From that day to this the mountains 
have been the work-shops of clever men. 
Across their glossy surfaces the grape 
vine trails; on the pleasant plains be- 
low them spread graceful orchards and 
prosperous farms, while bold Bacchus, 
himself penetrates into their inmost 
depths. 

Running hundreds of feet deep and 
wide into the stone foundations of the 
hills are dark cellars, lined with huge 
hogsheads into which the juice of the 
grape is poured. Thus, without and with- 
in, ‘these famous mountains are store- 
houses of ever-increasing wealth, and 
the history of Napa Valley is one contin- 
ued recital of growth and prosperity. 


NAPA COUNTY. 


The traditional early history of Napa 
County is much like that of the other 
Californian settlements. First the In- 
dian, then the Spaniard, and then the 
pioneer white men. At the time the 
Americans took possession of the terri- 


tory now called Napa County, it was a 
part of “Alta” California, roamed over by 
the Indian and Spaniard. The ownership 
of the land was then through Spanish and 
Mexican grants, which the United States 
Government afterwards confirmed, so 
that the titles are incontestable, and run 
straight back to the first Government 
titles. 

Of a certainty the Inalans named the 
county, but the correct significance of 
the word Napa is a matter of some doubt. 

One local historian asserts that Napa 
means fish, and this does not seem im- 
probable, as the Indians came in dense 
crowds to the Valley because of its gen- 
eral fertility and attractive fishing facili- 
ties. But nevertheless, we are inclined 
to credit a different derivation. Witn 
the Indians, the word “‘Nappo” meant vil- 
lage. Thus, “Hoo-la-nap-po” signified 
“Lily Village’; “Ha-be-nap-po,” “rocky 
Village,” and “Kai-nap-po,” “Wood Vil- 
lage.” It is therefore reasonable that 
the quiet valley, asleep among the hills, 
would be chosen by the red man as a 
sheltered place for his wigwam and 
squaw, and hence be termed his village, 
or home. 

Napa County is bounded on the north 
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by Lake County, on the east by Yolo and 
Solano Counties, on the south by Solano 
County and San Pablo Bay, and on the 
west by Sonoma County. 

It is the smallest county, only the size 
of Rhode Island, but for reasons men- 
tioned in the introduction, one of the rich- 
est sections in the State. Spurs of the 
Coast Range Mountains bound it on the 
north, east and west, and divide it into 
a number of very productive valleys, with 
fertile soil, congenial climate and gor- 
geous scenery. 

Its population is over 17,000. It is 
free of any material debt, and its rate of 
taxation is: State-and county, $1.65. As 
in other counties, Napa is wonderfully 
blessed by nature, which seems markedly 
partial to California. Here the farmer 
needs no artificial irrigation, and tbe 
water is some of the purest to be fouad 
anywhere. Cereals do well here, and lus- 
cious fruits reward the orchardist. Cher- 
ries, prunes, peaches, apricots, pears an. 
apples grow lavishly, while almonds, wal- 
nuts and olives of recent years heve 
been steadily increasing in commercial 
value. The making of olive oil is a prac- 
tical industry throughout the county, inl 
Mr. Vincent Smith of Napa City has pe- 
fected the process to such an exteut 
that his oil received the gold medal. His 
oil is put up in fine bottles, and he sends 
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much of it East. .As though bent tpon 
crowding this small county with every 
desirable product, nature sends mineral 
springs bubbling to the surface which 
restore health, stimulate tired brains, and 
add wonderfully to the prosperity of the 
section. 

Blessed with a large supply of pure 
ozone, plenty of sunshine, and plenty cof 
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rain, the county is further blessed in its 
people. Progressive, clear-heade.i men 
and women inhabit the pretty vualiey. 
They love its historic past, take pride in 
its prosperous present, and are steadily 
working for a brilliant future. The Su- 
pervisors, during the past ten years, have 
been making many improvemen’s, es- 
pecially in the structure of bridges. Only 
stone bridges are put up now, and several 
of these are very handsome and costly. 


Napa Soda Springs. 
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Also great care is taken of the roads, 
and all other public affairs. 


NAPA CITY. 


Napa, the capital of the county, is 
forty-six miles north of San Francisco, 
situated at the head of navigation on the 
Napa River, which river has its source 
high up in the hills, and runs the entire 
length of the valley. Besides betig one 
of the cleanest and prettiest little towns 
in California, Napa has many commercial 
advantages. Tide-water floats ocean craft 
to its wharves, and it is the principal sta- 
tion on the Napa Valley branch of the 
Southern Pacific. The small harbor pre- 
sents an imposing approach, with its 
two tanneries (in which are made glove. 
shoe, harness, and sole leather), its 
woolen mill, glove factories, planing mill, 
shirt factory, flour mills, fruit driers, can- 
nery, cream of tartar works, distilleries, 
wineries, lumber yards, etc. 

Napa City is destined to »ecome a 
manufacturing center of peculiar inter- 
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est because of its varied and unsurpasse1 
attractions for the business man and the 
tourist. Its streets are busy and well- 
kept and illuminated with gas and elec- 
tric lights; its buildings are fine, its pri- 
vate residences eminently handsome and 
refined, its churches and banks elegant 
and prosperous. The city of Napa has a 
perfect system of water works, its large 
mains being filled from an underground 
stream two miles away by means of 
steam pumps, and a three-million gallon 
reservoir. 

Not alone in Napa, but all through the 
valley one is amazed at the ambitious edu- 
cational institutions. Truly, California 
can afford to smile when termed the 
“wild and woolly West,” considering the 
fact that there is one college student for 
every four hundred inhabitants, a larger 
proportion than in any other State of 
the Union. In advertising a piece of 
land for sale that old philosopher, Them- 
istocles, noted that “it lay by a good 
neighbor.” California gives scholastic 
proof that her people are already good 
neighbors. 

Right here in Napa City are good 
schools, well-paid teachers, imposing edi- 
fices, and a business college and school 
of shorthand, whose energy and progres- 
siveness would shame many a larger 
place. 

Education is one of the most essential 
factors in any nation’s progress, and it 
is indeed gratifying to discover in the 
smallest county in the State methods 
and means of enlightenment which com- 
pel unstinted respect and admiration. 

Now let us venture outside the city, 
and drive seven miles distant to the 
Soda Springs. Feasting our eyes upon 
the mountains, always seeming so near 
that we feel inclined to stretch our hands 
and stroke their soft slopes, we pass 
out of the busy town, past lovely homes, 
peaceful farms, climbing higher and 
higher until the winding road seems a 
garden of green and hush, trees nearly 
meeting overhead, and only the music of 
stream and bird to break the restful 
silence. Finally we enter massive gray- 
stone gates, surmounted by two solemn 
stone owls, whose unblinking eyes com- 
pel and attract us, and we are within the 
grounds of the springs. Climbing still 
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higher, at the head of a canyon, 1000 
feet above sea level, the Napa Soda 
Springs commands a view of the country 
for twenty-five miles around. Looking 
southward from here over the beautiful 
valley is a landscape of wonderful charm: 
green fields, cultivated farms, orchards, 
vineyards, creeks, groves of majestic 
oaks, and in the distance San Francisco 
Bay glistening in the sun. In the west, 
that old warrior, Tamalpais, looks proudly 
through a veil of violet mist towards 
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his two neighbors, Mt. Diablo in the east, 
and snowy Mt. St. Helena in the north. 
The environments of the springs are 
charming and cozy nooks, the beautiful 
and stately oaks festooned with hazy 
Spanish moss and ivy, make the scene 
a perfect picture to tired eyes. Alto- 


gether Napa Soda Springs is one of the 


most delightful watering places on the 
Western Coast. Lately there have been 
many stone improvements made, all the 
stone being quarried from the hills near 
by, no two buildings being alike. The 
hotel accommodates two hundred and 
fifty guests, and is crowded during the 
season. As a cure for asthma and all con- 
sumptive tendencies, these springs are 
famous, and are yearly increasing in pa- 
tronage. The variety of trées found 
within the grounds is remarkable. The 


J. A. Greenwocd’s grounds. 
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eucalyptus and mountain pine tower 
above their fellows; the Italian cypress 
adds a southern charm of its own, while 
the palm, the almond, olive and orange 
trees testify to the generous fertility of 
the soil. 

Numerous living streams of fresh water 
burst from the mountain sides at such an 
elevation as to send the flow over the 
entire thousand acres constituting the 
property of the springs. Of course, the 
particular feature which distinguishes 
this spot is its mineral springs, world- 
famed for their curative powers. A flow 
of almost 4,000 gallons daily is developed, 
mingling, iron, soda, magnesia, lime and 
muriate of soda with free carbonic acid 
gas. From over twenty of these springs 
is poured forth what is so well-known in 
the commercial world as “Napa Soda.” 
The water is bottled and sold just as it 
flows, pure from nature’s laboratory, with 
all her sparkling freshness upon it. 

Within a mile from Napa, in a differ- 
ent direction, lies the State Insane Asy- 
lum, built at a cost of $1,500,000. It is 
a magnificent institution, and beautifully 
located in spacious, well-watered grounds. 
If anything can restore a poor, weak 
mind, and rest a distorted, suffering 
brain, surely a sojourn within this quiet, 
secluded spot can do it. 

The scenic beauties remind me that 
there is excellent fishing all through 
Napa County. Within a short distance 
from Napa one can land pretty trout, and 
higher up the stream big salmon have 
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been found. A trout stream is so at- 
tractive: nearly always it runs through 
a quiet, sheltere place, its water very 
clear, and the small fish are so delight- 
fully plucky and energetic in wriggling 
off the hooks! 

Napa City, being at the lower end of 
the valley, its system of agriculture is 
diversified. Broad grain fields and thrifty 
orchards are intermingled with the fa- 
miliar vineyard, showing that within the 
limits of the county nearly every branch 
of farming industry can be conducted suc- 
cessfully. 

The entire valley is highly favored for 
every marketable product of a luscious 
land, and its fruit orchards are now es- 
pecially luxuriant. A few years ago a 
deadly insect destroye:] many vineyards 
and farms, but now its poisonous pres- 
ence is banished, and health and wealth 
adorn each orchard and vine. 

As instance, note the picturesque prune 
orchard of the firm of W. M. Fisher & Co. 
and its substantial packing house where 
the prunes are packed fresh from the or- 
chard, and transported, in attractive 
boxes, to the East for sale. 

The writer had a box opened for her 
inspection, an:j the large, glossy, purple 
fruit, flawless and cleanly packed, artis- 


J. A. Greenwood’s residence. 


tically wrapped in pretty tin-foil and 
white paper covering, was appetizing and 
wholesome enough to make one long to 
live upon just such prunes forever. The 
plentiful rainfall in Napa Valley, and its 
situation near the coast, has made possi- 
ple this splendid growth of prunes and 
other fruits. The moist mornings of the 
early spring and summer allow the fruit 
to fully mature and grow to a good size, 
and contain a large percentage of sac- 
charine, which is most desirable. The 
Napa fruit compares favorably with any 
in the State, and the Eastern markets are 


Oak Street, Napa. 
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Packing House, and Drying Plant, Napa. 
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Residence of E. W. Churchill. 


The Churchill Viney 


Views of Churchill Vineyard, Napa Valley. 
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Drury Melone’s Grounds, Napa. 


steadily increasing their demand for it. 
The visitor to Mr. Fisher’s packing- 
house is impressed with the conveniences 
of its appointments. The fruit is packed 
fresh from the orchard, never being 
touched by hands in the process until 


it is put into the boxes. The system is 
complete, condensed, aud a shrewd intel- 
ligence carries it successfully through. 

Proceeding further on towards St. 
Helena and Calistoga, at the northern end 
of the valley, we find the soft-hued moun- 


Drury Melone’s Residence, Napa. 
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Roman Catholic Church, St. Helena. 


tains closing in upon us, and the big, 
rolling vineyards, covered with vines, ris- 
ing upon either side. 

Right here in the very heart of Napa 
County is the “To-Kalon Vineyard,” the 
property of Mr. E. W. Churchill. This 
ranch contains five hundred and thirty 
acres, three hundred of which are laid 
out in the productive grape. It is one of 
the largest resistant vineyards in the 
State, all the vines being grafted to the 
best resistant stock coming from France 
and Germany. Only dry wines are here 
produced. The cellar capacity is one- 
half million gallons, equipped with all 


New Grammar School, St. Helena. 


the modern improvements for the cul- 
tivation of fruit and the making of wine. 
Some there are who think that Napa 
County produces no citrus fruits, but this 
one ranch alone contains large orchards 
which bring forth many varieties of fruit 
—oranges, lemons, peaches, apples, 
prunes, and almonds. 


ST. HELENA. 


Passing through Oakville and Ruther- 
ford, we finally reach “lovely St. Helena,” 
the theme of many a sonnet and romance. 
The scenic beauties of St. Helena are 
unsurpassed in the State. This is no 
tribute with a commercial value but an 
honest personal sentiment. I love St. 
Helena! 

To drive out from the snug little town 
in a northerly direction whether the 
sun smiles or the rain pours down, the 
impression received is charming and last- 
ing. Straight ahead the road apparently 
terminates in a locked chain of moun- 
tains; to the right and left the chain con- 
tinues. Look backward, and far away the 
mountains still beckon you. To fully ap- 
preciate St. Helena, drive out early upon 
a cool, moist morning, when the sun is 
tempered by a soft, seductive haze, en- 
hancing the romantic interest of the val- 
ley, and preparing one for the historic 
and superstitious legends connected with 
its earliest days. 

The town itself boasts about two thou- 
sand inhabitants. Its local affairs are 
well managed, and in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Its streets are well-kept and at- 
tractive. The residence part of the town 
contains the handsome homes of many 
wealthy men, side by side with many a 
cozy cottage sacred to the memory of a 
dead past. 

The business part is substantially built, 
and. contains many brick and stone build- 
ings. 

St. Helena is no laggard in the forward 
march, and her shops are remarkable for 
their enterprise and smartness. This lit- 
tle, hidden-away town in an historic re- 
gion, is destined to be the lodestone at- 
tracting those who crave rest, beautiful 
scenery, and an incomparable climate. 

St. Helena’s schools are her pride. Re- 
cently a modern grammar school build- 
ing has been erected at a cost of $24,000. 
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It is must complete in every way. No 
finer structure could be desired even in 
the heart of a big city. Fresh, commo- 
dious, refined, it ranks with the very best 
schools in the State. Its system of elec- 
tric light, bell-calls, teachers’ signals, 
etc., is perfectly arranged, while the mod- 
ern equipments of each class-room are 
above criticism. 

St. Helena has water and gas works, 
an efficient volunteer fire department, 
three live banks, three weekly news- 
papers, and all necessary telephonic and 


it is difficult to realize that within that 
busy brain there is concealed a tender- 
ness of sentiment, a strong human nature 
which has broken through its practical 
fetters, and has sent a sad, sympathetic 
cry of heart-felt appeal out into the world. 

The book he has written bears as yet 
no title, nor has it yet been committed 
to any publisher, but it is sure to succeed 
and feel its way into every big-hearted 
philanthropic nature. It is an impas- 
sioned pleading for those afflicted with 
terrible inherited tendencies, which so 


“The Old Mill.” 


telegraphic facilities. 

And now right here, before the atmos- 
phere of Napa City has deserted us, and 
before we enthuse over St. Helena’s sub- 
urbs and penetrate into its region of su- 
perstition, Napa City and St. Helena must 
be joined in a book-review which pos- 
sesses strong, personal attraction. 

The District-Attorney of Napa County, 
Mr. Theodore A. Bell, has written a novel. 
This will come as a surprise to many— 
seeing the young barrister in court, cool, 
convincing, affable, and “slow to wrath,” 


often lead to the fearful crimes of this 
period. “Heredity” is the keynote of this 
startling novel; heredity against virtue 
and a strong, dominating will-power. Mr. 
Bell asks, and answers, the old question: 
Can we judge those born into an atmos- 
phere of crime, born to love it, born to 
emulate its cleverness? Can we judge 
these unfortunates as we do those born 
under a luckier star, under purer con- 
ditions, with no generations of sin to 
limit and cripple them? 

Read this intensely human story for 
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light upon this sorrowful old riddle. Ac- 
customed in his legal connections to the 
extremes of life, to sifting the dross from 
the gold, Mr. Bell has, in this story, pre- 
sented a stirring, striking picture of 
faulty human nature lifted out of its hope- 
less, inherited depravity by the compell- 
ing power of a good man and a good 
woman. 

The author, while often dramatic and 
always forceful, never eliminates or 
glosses over the crooked human side of 
every character, and even the real hero 
of the tale—Dr. Weston—has a secret 
fault which he only overcomes through 
undertaking the rescue of a soul far more 
deeply cursed than his own, whose refor- 
mation so ennobles his own nature that 
its tainted weakness becomes impossible. 
While it possesses the small faults of a 
first publication, still the book is human, 
logical, ingenious and natural. Its char- 
acters teem with life, not the stilted story 
telling life, but the down-right, real thing. 
The story begins with a robbery, success- 
fully consummated by father and son, 
who gloat over their luck. The father 
is the incarnate type of every vice in- 
herited through successive generations, 
and augmented by his own villainy and 
degradation. Hated and feared by the 
entire country-side, brutal and vicious 
and untrustworthy, still one human be- 
ing loves him. His boy, and youthful part- 
ner in crime, loves and admires him. 
This is not strange, considering the fact 
that the boy’s whole short life had been 
spent in an atmosphere of crime, and 
morbid dissertations against the law and 
order of the land. Compelled to shoot 
the father in self-defense, the officers 
vindicate themselves before an im- 
promptu jury, while the boy, stupid with 
misery, utterly friendless, listens sullenly 
until blame is imputed to his dead father. 
Then with fearful passion, he cries: “You 
lie! Dad didn’t try to kill you! You 
shot him down like a dog, and now to 
clear yourselves, you say you had to do 
it. It’s an infernal lie, and I won’t stand 
here and let you abuse poor dad any 
longer!” 

While the boy, maddened into a de- 
lirium, insults and repudiates every liv- 
ing soul, a stronger spirit than his and 
a nature blessed with gentle human pity. 
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enters, and Dr. Weston rescues this poor 
sport of a tainted heredity, transplanting 
him into a new world of purity and refine- 
ment. Through all the following years 
this new interest in life is gradually re- 
claiming the good Doctor from his secret 
sin against himself and future genera- 
tions—the deadly and degrading mor- 
phine habit. 

With the introduction of the two 
women, representing opposite types, and 
the wicked, revengeful Indian, the story 
increases in intensity of power, and the 
climax is too unusual and dramatic to 
spoil by describing. All through the 
story the fearful results of a corrupted 
heredity are vividly portrayed, and the 
mighty, unequal battle between virtue 
and inherited vice is pictured by a mas- 
ter-hand. Even Josephine, the dark 
beauty whose fascinations led men to 
ruin, and whose nature arouses our 
worst condemnation, even she—child of 
crime—compels pity as she cries, for once 
being honest with herself: 

“You condemn me, papa condemns me, 
the world condemns me, for what you are 
pleased to call my wantonness. Do you 
condemn the lionness for her fierceness, 
the rattle-snake for its venomous sting? 
Can you change the nature of the beasts, 
or serpents, by simple disapprobations? 
Would you not have to revise the laws of 
the universe first? Then why condemn 
me? The blood of India flows in my veins, 
the desire’ and cravings of that blood are 
handed down to me through a thousand 
generations. Can you undo the work of 
centuries, and imbue me with the slug- 
gish blood of the Anglo-Saxon?” 

This pitiful, distorted nature is in con- 
trast with the noble, unselfish Maurine. 
In the capable finale, when heredity is 
at last subdued (if not conquered) by 
the loving influence of purity, we close 
the book with only one dominant feeling 
permeating us, namely: how true it is, 
how human and what a solemn trust is 
imposed upon all in this world who per- 
petuate the race and launch innocent 
souls into the world with only, at first, 
the indelible handwriting of Heredity 
upon their whiteness. 

We predict a success for this start- 
ling story, and congratulate its talented 
author. 
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Views of St. Helena Sanitarium. 
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Situated in a quiet retreat 
among the picturesque wooded 
foot-hills on the southern slope 
of Howell mountain, is the St. 
Helena Sanitarium, which en- 
joys a wide and enviable repu- 
tation. It is one of the lead- 
ing health resorts on the Coast, 
and its location is peculiarly 
attractive. Only three miles 
from St. Helena, good roads 
leading up the pretty slope, 
and prompt and comfortable 
carriage-service, make the sani- 
tarium readily accessible. This 
institution is located in the 
thermal belt, at an elevation of 
760 feet above the sea. Back 
of the cheerful main buildiag 
is a cool, attractive forest of 
shade and mystery. 


Upon a Sunday afternoon, 
nothing is more invigorating 
than a drive up Howell Moun- 
tain behind two strong, sturdy 
horses, and a careful driver. 
Up and up and up we go, every 
abrupt turn refreshing us with 
a view of the valley that paral- 
yzes a pen. At one point we 
plainly see the Napa Soda 
Springs in the far distance. At 
another point we view the two 
desolate trees commonly 
known as “Adam and Eve.” It 
is a peculiar fact that these 
two trees can be discerned 
away cown the valley, and their 
name originated from their age 
and appearance. “Adam” is 
very tall and spare, and is not 
vested. “Eve” has a little fol- 
iage, which the vulgar mind 
terms clothing. So these two 
spectral trees stand there amid 
storm and sunshine, and when 
at last one or both must fall 
a vague, superstitious chill will 
strike the inhabitants of this 
valley. 

Perhaps here a word should 
be said of Howell Mountain in 
particular. This fertile plateau, 
eight miles from St. Helena, is 
1600 feet above the sea, and is 
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Ancient image erected by a St. Helena farmer over the grave of his wife. 


a great wine-growing section. Besides, 
it is invested with an historic and super- 
stitious interest. Tremendous trees grow 
there, and its location in the thermal 
belt (where every tender plant may be 
grown), presents a climate which is very 
attractive to invalids. 

Anguin’s Hotel, high upon the moun- 
tain, is a favorite summer resort. 

Returning down the mountain to the 
Sanitarium, we pass a farmer’s cottage 
in the front yard of which stands a curi- 
ous, carved image of a woman. There is 
nothing beautiful about this figure, but 
it simply arouses interest because of its 
age and oddity. It was supposed to have 
been erected over the remains of a set- 
tler’s wife. If the wife looked like this 
image, it is perhaps just as well for the 
husband that she is dead. 

The main building of the Sanitarium is 
a commodious five-story structure, fur- 
nished with elevators, steam heat, elec- 
tric bells and lights, and other modern 
conveniences. The parlors are bright 
and luxurious. The outside sloping piaz- 
zas connect every floor with the ground, 
a great advantage for invalids. Numer- 


ous cottages and tents nestle among the 
trees, and there is a fine gymnasium 
an. chapel in conjunction with the place. 

Every essential for health and pleas- 
ure of a rural nature is here, and the 
eighty rooms for guests are always occu- 
pied. The treatment rooms are splen- 
didly ‘equipped, and the volunteer work- 
ers most energetic and cheery. Mr. Bell, 
in his book, says of the Sanitarium folk: 
“There you will find a strange sect 
grouped in a colony about the famous 
Crystal Springs, where the members 
greet each other as brother and sister, 
maintaining an asceticism better fitted for 
the Saints of the Middle Ages. They 
are deeply pious, these ‘Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists,’ and consistent in their relig- 
ious belief. They make good members 
of society, and are jealous in protecting 
and enforcing the plain principles of 
justice.” Certainly there is a cheer and 
zest about this complete sanitarium, and 
a simple, well-lived creed, which compels 
the respect of all who visit it. 

Down the hill from the Sanitarium is 
the Health Food Company’s factory, 
from which thousands of pounds of Sani- 
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tarium Health foods are shipped. These 
health food factories are wide-spread 
throughout the country, and their goods 
are sent all over California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Arizona, Utah, as well as to 
Alaska, Honolulu, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Japan. Their goods are now 
extensively advertised by catalogues, 
price-lists, samples, etc., at fairs, in gro- 
cery shops, in newspapers and maga- 
zines. This St. Helena factory, in par- 
ticular, is a wonderfully complete insti- 
tution. Spotlessly clean in all depart- 
ments, the dough is rarely touched by 
hand, and the immense ovens are kept 
busily at work all day long. It is in- 
tensely interesting to watch the various 
processes, and the many workers, and 
we predict a brilliant future for this St. 
Helena Health Food Company. 

About a mile east of the Sanitarium, 
on the western side of Howell Mountain, 
is a deep cave extending far into the bow- 
els of the earth. It is a mysterious place 
and as yet no human being has fathomed 
its secret recesses. For years no one 
ever entered it, and an almost impene- 
trable thicket has grown around its 
mouth. Great chambers, cut out of the 
white clay by the turbulent waters of 
early ages from time to time, “relieved 


the narrow passage-way of its oppres- 
siveness.” Once or twice of recent years 
a bold spirit has ventured into its weird 
recesses, and one—a girl—penetrated fur- 
ther than anyone else, but even she suc- 
cumbed finally to the dense blackness, 
foul odors and the awful gruesomeness 
of the place. How far the underground 
stream once flowed, or whence its sources 
flow, no one knows, for no one dares 
brave the terrors of that dark, narrow 
passage under Howell Mountain. 

Rumor, of course, has been busy, and 
tales of a half-starved hermit with a 
romantic history, have floated around, 
but these Napa mountains are apt to 
develop the imagination, and the hermit 
must be taken “with a grain of salt,” i) 
he is taken at all. 

Adjacent to St. Helena are many ob- 
jects of interest to the tourist. The fa- 
mous White Sulphur Springs, two miles 
distant, once presented a scene of “rev- 
elry and mirth,” but are now a pictur- 
esque relic of a by-gone day. The wind- 
ing road leading to these springs is 
very beautiful, and we can easily fancy 
the soft laughter, and the low murmurs 
of happy lovers in that time when the 
State was young. 

The large stone winery of the Cali- 
fornia Wine Association (the largest in 
the State and costing $300,000); the Ber- 
inger places and extensive wineries; the 
big stone bridge; and the sanitarium, lie 
still toward the north. 

Still journeying towards Calistoga we 
pass the interesting old Krug place, the 
pioneer winery of California. Right here 
seems the place to put in a few words 
concerning the grape culture and wine 
making of Napa County. This was one of 
the first counties to make dry, light 
wines from the grape, and Mr. Charles 
Krug was the pioneer—veteran in this 
industry. In 1858 he planted twenty 
acres in vines, and made the first wine 
ever produced in Napa County, for F. 
Pachett, on a small press constructed by 
himself. In 1860 he made 5,000 gallons 
for Colonel Yount, the old settler at 
Yountville. Mr. Krug found his first 
venture so successful that he went in 
for larger plantations, and built a large 
cellar near St. Helena. This was the be- 
ginning of grape culture in the country. 
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A bunch of Napa Valley Grapes. 


In 1873 Mr. Krug was burnt out, losing 
everything except the four walls, in- 
cluding 40,000 gallons of wine. After 
this disaster the cellar was rebuilt, and 
until the “Greystone” (California Wine 
Association) was the largest winery in 


the county. The vineyard included over 
two hundred acres of the best variety 
of wine grapes, which were most favor- 
ably known both in this country and Eu- 
rope. The cellars have a capacity of over 
500,000 gallons. As in every instance in 
the early ’80’s, the phylloxera (a poison- 
ous insect) attacked the vines in every 
vineyard, and the old vines were being 
rapidly destroyed. A Frenchman had 
brought a special variety of grape from 
his beloved France, and when this deadly 
visitor attacked his vineyard he quickly 
grafted his imported vine upon the stem 
of the diseased one a few inches above 
the earth. It grew, and from this the 
resistant graft was made which has saved 
the county from terrible loss. This fact 
is only known to a few, and is authentic. 

In 1894 the Krug property passed into 
the hands of Mr. James Moffitt, of San 
Francisco, who is the present owner. 
The vineyard is being rapidly recon- 
structed on resistant roots, and the both- 
ersome insect has entirely disappeared. 

Still upon our way to Calistoga, we 
pass the old mill, the little white church, 
and historic cemeteries. 

The mill is now only a picturesque 
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“Old White Church,” St. Helena. 


ruin, covered with vines, but its big 
wheel reminds one of the early days 
when it turned and turned to the music 
of the stream beneath it. These old 
mills are an ordinary sight in many of 
England’s old towns, but are rarely seen 
in America. 

The “Old White Church” possesses 
more than unusual interest for the deni- 
zens of the valley. During the early 
’50’s, a few pioneer whites of the Upper 
Napa Valley met together and started a 
fund for a church. In those days the 
valley was “one continuous grove of 
white oaks among which the wild grass 
grew to the saddle-horn.” 

Here among the oaks, stood the little 
white church, which frequently ecnoed 
with music and holy service, and was 
the meeting place of the entire country- 
side. All unconscious of the coming of 
the Anglo-Saxon and his sway, these peo- 
ple lived happy lives, were baptized and 
married in the little church, and then at 
last laid to their rest in the quiet ceme- 
tery behind the small building. To-day 
the church is no longer white; its roof 
in places has rotted away, and its loose 
shingles rattle in the wind. The steps 
leading to its entrance have long since 
vanished, and only three square openings 
on each side indicate the places where 
its ancient windows once were. But 


nevertheless this desolated building faces 
the east, and the morning sun streams in 
brightly as though to drive away the 
gloom from this lonely spot. 

Close by the ruin is the old churchyard 
with its neglected graves. Over the 
mounds weeds and tall grass have grown, 
so that only one or two headstones can 
be discerned. This forgotten “City of the 
Dead” is a mournful place, and standing 
motionless there one can hear the faint 
rush of natural springs which gush from 
out the mountains behind, and the pretty 
tinkle of the cow-bells near by. Of this 
place Mr. Bell says: “The Old White 
Church, consecrated by so many sacred 
associations, and touched with just a 
hint of superstition, has become a spot 
of unusual interest. Despite the shades 
of the dead, romance has insistently ob- 
truded its presence, and marked it as 
a favorite trysting place.” 


CALISTOGA. 


Nestling at the foot of Mt. St. Helena, 
in a rich and fertile little pocket of the 
valley at the northern extremity, is the 
pretty town of Calistoga. It is the ter- 
minus for the Napa Valley railroad, and 
the station for the stage lines that go 
over into Lakeport and the famous health 
resorts in Lake County, as well as the 
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Great Geyser Springs, located in Sonoma 
County. 

Calistoga has a population of over 
one thousand, and its citizens are ener- 
getic and thriving. Its bank, its livery 
accommodations, and its newspaper, are 
all prosperous. Despite the fact that 
this charming little town was razed to 
the ground by a terrific fire a little over 
a year ago, still to-day it presents a flour- 
ishing appearance, and small traces of 
the disaster are noticed. With remark- 
able pluck and energy men rebuilt their 
own houses and shops with their own 
hands, and no time was lost in the re- 
construction either. 

But the most imposing and attractive 
new building is the “Hotel Calistoga,” 
which has recently been opened to the 
public. 

Its proprietors are Spreen & Powell, 
the affable hosts of the old “Magnolia 
Hotel,” which was destroyed in the fire. 
The new building has a frontage of 108 
feet on the main street, half a block 
from the Southern Pacific Railroad sta- 
tion. 

It is a very handsome building, and 
its unique attraction is the Hot Sulphur 
Baths, with a temperature from 150 to 
160 degrees, piped directly to the rooms; 
also there are large, hot, ancient Moor- 


ish mud baths. These latter baths are 
a sure cure for all skin diseases, rheu- 
matism, or any other ailments of an 
inflammatory nature. This “Hotel Calis- 
toga” is certain to be well patronized 
during the season, as it is first-class in 
all ways, the cuisine excellent and its 
location unsurpassed. 

With a fine hotel, convenient daily 
train service from San Francisco, and 
its many natural attractions, Calistoga 
is a retreat rapidly gaining in popularity. 
Right at the foot of the mountain, with 
an elevation of 365 feet, Calistoga is one 
of the prettiest sections in the State. The 
drives are famed for their scenic beauty, 
and their rough, wild romance. It is an 
experience not forgotten to climb up on 
top of one of those lofty six-horse stage- 
coaches, and drive over the mountains. 
The capable driver will describe how the 
stage had been “held up” by masked 
men, revolvers in hand, and many an- 
other thrilling episode. These mountain 
trips during the summer are very popu- 
lar, and attract many tourists to Calis- 
toga. 

The country round about Calistoga is 
given up to nearly every form of farm- 
ing pursuits. There are thrifty vine- 
yards, profitable fruit orchards, and ex- 
tensive grain farms in the vicinity. 


Residence of Mr. H. A. Crawford, Napa. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Space has only permitted an inade- 
quate description of Napa Valley with 
its commercial and historic interest. The 
picturesque Vallejo place a few miles 
out of Napa City, the Old Mill, Old 
White Church and the gruesome cave, 
are all invested with a romantic, super- 
stitious charm, while the pioneer wine 
press, constructed by Mr. Krug, the liv- 
' ing wineries of to-day, the institutions, 
banks, and thousand other signs of a 
prosperous age, wear the glowing badge 
of commercial success, and must attract 
to this valley many in search of health, 
country homesteads, and a lucrative liv- 
ing. 

Among the most thriving industries in 
this valley are the stock farms. Horse- 
breeding is carried on with great success 
here, all the climatic influences tending 
to make it a profitable and pleasant busi- 
ness. Mr. A. B. Spreckels, Esq., has a 
large stock farm a few miles out of 
Napa, upon which many of his racers 
are born and bred. In the East the win- 
ters are so severe that all stock must be 
under cover, while here, in the “sun- 
shine” State the horse can be out all the 
year round. 

The picture 
Spreckels’ 


shows Mr. 
thoroughbred, 


herewith 


imported 


Napa Valley. 
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“Crighton,” who won the Huntington 
Challenge Cup for thoroughbreds at the 
San Francisco Horse Show in 1895, and 
who has won first prize every time ex- 
hibited since. “Imp. Crighton” has a 
double cross of Australian Sir Hercules, 
styled the Australian Stockwell, and, 
coming from such a great mare as 
Ghinni-Ghinni, should prove a great sire. 

The trend of the century is west- 
ward, and yearly California welcomes 
upon her shores capitalists and tourists 
who succumb to her innumerable fas- 
cinations, and satisfied that the world 
holds no more-favored spot. 


Steamer landing on Napa River at Napa. 
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OUR NATIVE HIGHLANDS 


BY CHARLES WESTGOTT 


AN FRANCISCO is the future New 
York and London, not of Califor- 
nia, but of the Pacific Slope and 
Ocean shore empire. In less than 

twenty years the city and its immediate 
environs will contain over one million 
people. It is fortunate, then, that a 
region so marked for over-population 
should have in its vicinity such a rare 
combination of health-giving hills, the 
mountainous Tyrol and Scotch Highlands 
immediately beyond its south gate—that 
within a short ride of the city’s limits 
there should lie a natural sanitarium 
surpassing both in healthfulness and 
beauty the original Ben Lomond after 
which it is named. For at the foot of 
Ben Lomond Mountain the famous and 
beautiful peak on the San Lorenzo River 
and in the Santa Cruz Mountains, nine 
miles north of Santa Cruz, a new hotel 
—the Rowardennan—a quarter of a mile 
from the pretty village of the same name, 
has been recently constructed, and every 
convenience of the city hotel has been 
put into this “lodge in the wilderness,” 
which was designed after the colonial 
style of architecture, with hard-wood fin- 
ished interior. 

The climate and topography of this 


entire region is the exact antithesis of 
San Francisco. The change is so entire 
and so salubrious that the stranger can- 
not but ask himself: “Why should I not 
bring my wife and children here—not 
alone for a holiday, but to live?’ Yonder 
bay region is all very well for toil and 
commerce, but a poor place in which to 
renew the armor for the fray. If you 
doubt the veracity of the scribe it would 
pay you to accept my invitation and as- 
cend with me to the crest of Ben Lo- 
mond, which towers one and a half miles 
above the village nestling at its foot. 
Take a breath and look around. Before 
you in every direction of the compass is 
a landscape unique, inspiring and diffi- 
cult to duplicate in the entire Coast 
Range from Puget Sound to Acapulco. 
Turning to the northward your vision is 
attracted by a bird’s-eye view of a veri- 
table cathedral of the woods. The “Big 
Basin,” the last stronghold of the grand 
primeval woods of this entire region, is 
in full view. They are now what they 


were four thousand and more years ago 


—God’s first and grandest temple in this 
noble landscape. Beyond and to the 
right you locate the charming gateway 
of the mountain province in which you 


The New Hotel Rowardennan. 
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On Our Native Highlands. 


stand. By glancing over the portals of 
Los Gatos you can encounter the Lom- 
bardy plains of Northern California— 
the fertile Santa Clara Valley—an almost 
continuous orchard, and in the distance, 
standing boldly out, the top of Mt. Ham- 
ilton Observatory. There are periods 
when that view implies a bird’s-eye sur- 
vey of twenty miles in width by thirty 
in length of cherry and peach blossoms. 

Looking still further northward, you 
will, if the habitual fogbanks over the 
Golden Gate permit, discover, not the 
castles of Edinburgh, but the summit of 
Mt. Tamalpais, away to the north of 
San Francisco. To the south will be seen 
a clear, translucent atmosphere, and 
seemingly within the reach of your fin- 
ger-tips, only twelve miles away, lies 
modest, but ever-alluring Santa Cruz. 
This exceedingly attractive place, des- 
tined to be Newport and Atlantic City 
of this Coast, is bordered almost up to 
the surf, with semi-tropical gardens. 

Such surroundings as this tend to give 
the average mortal a healthy appetite 
for substantial things, and after a space 
spent in feasting on the marvels of .ae 
scene, the blue smoke curling from the 
commissary kitchen of the Rowarden- 
nan will tend to remind you that the hos- 
telry has an enviable reputation as a 
“provider,” and it is not long before you 
are testing the quality of the dishes pro 
duced by the Rowardennan’s chef and 
washing down the excellent courses with 
draughts from the rare native wine of 
the region. Ben Lomond has its own pe- 
culiar vintage, and those who have par- 
taken of it will attest to its excellence. 

The Rowardennan has been as happily 
named as has the mountain itself. The 
“Rowan” is a berry bush that grows 
along the Scottish roads, and to it is 
attributed the power of driving away 
evil spirits. If the “blues” are the effect 
of evil spirits, as some may attest, surely 
the little berry is potent in the air of 
Ben Lomond. The beautiful grounds of 
the Rowardennan are a notable feature. 
Its premises comprise upwards of three 
hundred acres of redwood and hardwood 
area, intersected by the sparkling San 
Lorenzo River, damned at this point to 
allow boating over a stretch of water un- 
equalled in the State. 
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Rowardennan cottages. 
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Club house and bowling alley. 
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On Our Native Highlanas. 


Fortunately for all concerned, the la- 
tent possibilities here have come under 
the control of cultivated men of brains, 
character and ample means, who have 
dotted many bungalows in this veritable 
Garden of Eden. 

Due to its unparalleted natural ad- 


vantages Ben Lomond has drawn to it- 
self both capital and brains, and there is 
a permanent and fast-increasing colony 
of the real aristocracy of our country 
and State. The Big Trees are three and 
a half miles distant—a pleasure drive 
through canyons and over a beautiful 


A glade on Ben Lomond. 
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A drive to the big basin. 


and well-sprinkled road. 

“How shall we get away from the 
city” that often pathetic question pro- 
pounded by well-to-do but busy men, 
need not remain long unanswered in 
San Francisco, when Ben Lomond calls 
you for a rest of a few days or weeks 
and the Rowardennan ailures you with 
its good entertainment, good company, 
and good cuisine—all to be had so close 
at home that you need not feel that you 
are separated irrevocably from your 
town interests. Every man owes it to 
himself and family that an outing be 
taken once or twice a year, and where 
can one go more conveniently, more 
healthfully, more delightfully than to the 
beautiful hostelry on the slopes of our 
own Ben Lomond? 


Characteristic scenery. 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


REVIEWED BY GRACE LUCE IRWIN, 


A love for the great 
Sport, Indeed? ‘out-doors” of Nature 
was born in the em- 
bryo heart of embryo man, simultane- 
ously with the beginnings of poetry. 
Rather a long time back, as eons go, but 
then as now the love of Nature was 
Poetry herself; however, there was the 
practical necessity of eating, the uafor- 
tunately imminent problem, and it 
brought a paradoxical delight in hunt- 
ing and killing: the elemental man- 
need was there to range the free forests 
and (while their lover) to assassinate tae 
children of Nature—the wild beasts and 
birds. Killing is a fetich still, though its 
need has passed, and sport out-of-doors 
is a part of the Anglo-Saxon religion. 
Because everything goes iito book-cov- 
ers now as soon as perpetrated, hunters 
and nature lovers continually give us 
readable records of life in the wildwoods, 
written sympathetically by The Man 
with a Gun. Shooting is pious because 
it is healthy. All this apropos of “Sport 
Indeed,” an interesting book, written by 
Thomas Martindale. A lengthy work it 
is, telling of adventure in the forest 
wilderness in Maine. Let me quote from 
a chapter on the hunting of moose: 
“And then followed a strange sight. 
The bullet had reached the bull, and he 
started with a rush and a crash like a 
locomotive off the rails. Away he went, 
straight for the woods to the left. The 
guide and I then sprang upon the top of 
the dam and watched the cow, who was 
still running about in the open, and thor- 
oughly panic-struck. A couple of minutes 
elapsed, and then the wounded bull ran 
back from his stronghold of timber to 
get the cow away from the danger. This 
gave me a chance to fire three more shots 
at him. While he was circling around 
the cow and trying to lead her into the 


safety of the woods, he seemed to say: 
‘You can shoot at me if you like and kill 
me if you can, but I'll save my frau or 
perish in the attempt!’ 

“And just as soon as he had her 
headed and started right, then he got 
away also, both entering the woods to 
the left. * * * * In a few minutes we 
found the trail of the wounded moose, 
by discovering a pool of blood in the 
swale grass and another considerable 
pool on the edge of the wood. After that 
the trails of the cow moose and the bull 
were so intertwined that it was hard to 
unravel them. But there were five of 
us, and each would discover a trace 
every minute or two. Sometimes a splash 
of blood on the side of a tree, or a drop 
on a leaf, or a streak of it on some dead- 
fall the wounded moose had stepped over. 
At one place he had passed between 
two trees, evidently a tight fit, as it 
showed the blood from the left hip, where 
he was struck, down his leg as far as 
the knee. At another place he had 
stopped, and quite a circle of blood was 
formed. But nowhere was there any 
sign that he had lain down.” Courage- 
ous, faithful, plucky moose-king of the 
forests! I am glad he got away. And 
reading further we find a caribou bull, 
“as grand a specimen of his tribe as “he 
sun ever shown upon. The guide whis- 
pered ‘Hit him in the shoulder.’ * * * 
the caribou dropped in his tracks almost 
at the same instant. He hadn’t moved 
an inch after being hit. We soon cov- 
ered the hundred yards or more of dis- 
tance which separate: us from his lord- 
ship, whom we found down on his knees, 
unable to rise. The guide wanted to 
finish him with the back of an axe, and 
would angle around him, trying to get 
in a blow in the forehead. The cari- 
bou, however, although unable to rise, 
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could and did swing his great antlers 
around in every direction. * * * Another 
shot from my rifle settled the matter. 
* * * As he was frozen pretty stiff, the 
men raised him up on his feet and fas- 
tened a rope from each antler to a cou- 
ple of trees, one on either side of the 
road. These held up his head and we 
photographed him.” Surely this was 
honor enough even for the brave cari- 
bou, thus torn from the protection of 
his family. Well, there won’t be any cari- 
bou later. And episodes of this sort are 
“Sport Indeed.” Mr. Martindale’s own 
photographs serve as illustrations, and 
the work is gotten out in attractive cov- 
ers by 

George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 

Anoilivr out-of-door book is “Touring 
Alaska and the Yellowstone,” by Charles 
M. Taylor Jr., which is profusely illus- 
trated from photographs taken by the 
author, who is experienced both as writer 
and traveler. He seems to be a careful 
observer both of minute details and of 
the beauties of nature. He manages to 
affect his reader quite as if one were 
traveling over his route oneself, and it is 
an interesting journey. As a book of in- 
formation the work is valuable. 

Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


In the sunny season, 
California’s California fields and 
Cup of Gold. hills are ablaze with 
poppies. We have all 
tramped through them and admired 
them. Why not cordially welcome, then, 
a book which sings them in prose and 
poetry? Professor Emory Evans Smith 
of Stanford University has gotten up a 
pleasing volume of this sort—a compila- 
tion of the verse and legend in which 
the California poppy has appeared, as 
well as other interesting matter related 
to it. He calls it “The Golden Poppy,” 
and the flower sprawls in gold over a 
green cover. One of the best bits of 
poetry is a sonnet by Ina Coolbrith, 
which she calls by the Spanish name of 
the flower: 
“Copa De Oro. 


“Thy satin vesture richer is than looms 
Of Orient weave for raiment of her 
kings; 


Monthly. 


Not dyes of olden Tyre, not precious 
things 
Regathered from the _ long-forgotten 
tombs 
Of buried empires, not the iris plumes 
That wave upon the tropic’s myriad 
wings, 


Not all proud Sheba’s queenly offerings 


Could match the golden marvel of thy 
blooms. 

For thou art nurtured from the treasure 
veins 

Of this fair land; thy golden rootlets 
sup 

Her sands of gold—of gold thy petals 

spun. 

Her golden glory thou; on hills and 
plains 

Lifting, exultant, every kingly cup 

Brimmed with the golden vintage of the 
sun.” 


Joaquin Miller contributes: 
“The Golden Poppy is God’s Gold; 
The gold that lifts, not weights us down, 
The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 
The gold that banks not in the town, 
But careless, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far up the happy hills— 
Far up, far down, at every turn— 
What beggar hath not gold to burn?” 


Edwin Markham is represented by a 
lovely thing taken from his “Latest 
Peems,” called: 


“In Poppy Fields. 


“Here the poppy hosts assemble, 
How they startle, how they tremble; 
All their royal hoods unpinned 
Blow out lightly in the wind. 


“Men that in the cities grind, 
Come! Before the heart is bliad. 
Here is gold to labor for; 

Here is pillage worth a war.” 


These lines by Warren Cheney are 
especially felicitous: 
“In the fields gay prince’s feather 
And tall poppies flaunt together, 
Giddy with the warm wind’s wine.” 


The last line is very beautiful, full of 
vitality and color. 

A reprint from Lippincott’s Magazine 
of a full-page drawing by Miss Florence 
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Lundborg is among the interesting adorn- 
ments of the book. The drawing is sub- 
tly suggestive of the line it illustrates: 


“Cliff-born, but beautiful they blow 
Beside the sea.” 


Altogether the book is charming and 
promises to fill a long-felt want. For 
never before has so much data upon our 
State Flower been gathered together. 

San Francisco News Company. Mur- 
dock Press, San Francisco. 


Now let us be 

The Younger Muse worldly, civil- 
of Thackeray. ized, complex, 
return indoors 

to the drawing room awhile, and smile a 
jocular cynicism with Thackeray; for 
here we have his “Stray Papers.” This 
remarkably interesting book is a reprint 
of his magazine and newspaper work, and 
written prior to the publication of his 
novels. We find here the reviews, short 
stories, verses and sketches, not included 
in any edition of Thackeray’s “Collected 
Works,” edited with an introduction and 
notes by Lewis Melville, who is author 
of “The Life of Thackeray.” The illus- 
trations are all from Thackeray’s humor- 
ous sketches. As Mr. Melville says in 
his preface: “The republication of the 
writings of a great man’s youth is, how- 
ever a question that is continually being 
argued. It is urged that people, reading 
the worst, are inclined to lose their rev- 
erence for the best productions of the 
author; and, to a certain extent, I am 
quite willing to admit this contention. 
But a volume such as this is always is- 
sued, more or less openly, for the pleas- 
ure of students of literature, for the criti- 
cal, rather than for the general reader— 
for those, in fact, who may desire to 
trace the development of a great writer's 
literary genius.” And for such apprecia- 
tive readers what a mine of interesting 
ideas, the “Stray Papers,” even though 
issued at this late date, will prove. They 
will have the opportunity of tracing the 
growth of Thackeray’s humor, both in 
his writings and in his sketches; of 
remarking how little, comparatively, his 
style changed; and how excellently 
he wrote as a young man. They will 


see how it came about that the au- 
thor of the review of “The Duchess 
of Marlborough’s Letters” wrote “Es- 
mond” and “The Lectures on the 
English Humorists;” that the young 
man who invented “Ramsbottom” in 
“The Snob” helped later to create “Jen- 
kins” in “Punch,” and that the artist who 
caricatured “Louis Phillippe” and “Brun” 
in the “National Standard,” eventually 
drew “Lord Steyne” in “Vanity Fair.” 
In one of the most charming humorous 
short stories he ever wrote, published 
first under the title of “Voltigeur” in 
“The Keepsake’’—we have in Captain 
Joseph Raikes, the premonitory premoni- 
tion of Rawdon Crawley. “Amelia” ap- 
pears as “Arabella” in “A Partie Fine,” 
but nowhere in the “Stray Papers” oc- 
curs a hint of the individual, the inimit- 
able “Rebecca.” In his college days, 
Thackeray wrote verse of a very frivol- 
ous description, for “The Gownsman,” as 
instance the following characteristic bit 
of nonsense: 


“I'd be a tadpole, born in a puddle, 

Where dead cats, and drains, and water- 
rats meet; 

Then under a stone I so snugly would 
cuddle, 

With some other tad that was pretty and 
sweet. 

I'd never seek my poor brains for to 
muddle 

With thinking why I had no toes to my 
feet; 

But under a stone I so snugly would 
cuddle, 

With some other tad us was pretty and 
sweet.” 


Or this bit of prose from the “Ramsbot- 
tom Papers’— 


“Let me advise you to buy the ‘Gowns- 
man, a Cambridge paper; there was a 
beautiful epitaph in the last number, 
and I daresay I shall send some of my 
poetic diffusions, which I think are fit 
for desertion. The part in hysterics is 
not of a nature for the ‘world’s kin’—it 
is only a piece of private infirmity.” 

However, perhaps unnecessary to state, 
there is much beside nonsense in the vol- 
ume, and some of the short stories are 
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as dashing, as wonderfully constructed, 
as charming and correct in style as any- 
thing Thackeray wrote in his later days. 
Let me quote a few paragraphs to prove 
this, from his short story called ‘“Vol- 
tigeur” (the name of a race-horse): “It 
happened, then, that among the parties 
who were collected on the hill to see the 
race, the carriage of a gentleman, whom 
we shall call Sir Joseph Raikes, occupied 


a commanding position, and attracted a 


great deal of attention amongst the gen- 
tlemen sportsmen. Those bucks upon the 
ground who were not acquainted with the 
fair occupant of that carriage—as indeed 
how should many thousands of them be? 
—some being shabby bucks; some hot 
and unpleasant bucks, smoking bad cig- 
ars, and only staring into Lady Raikes’ 
carriage by that right which allows one 
Briton to look at another Briton, and a 
cat to look at a king;—of those bucks, | 
say, who, not knowing Lady Raikes, yet 
came and looked at her, there was scarce 
one that did not admire her, and envy the 
lucky rogue, her husband. 

“Of those ladies who, in their walks 
from their own vehicles, passed her lady- 
ship’s, there was scarce one lady who did 
not say: ‘Is that all? Is that the beauty 
you are all talking about so much? She 
is over-rated; she looks stupid; she is 
over-dressed; she squints;’ and so forth; 
while some of the men who did happen 
to have the honor of an acquaintance 
with Lady Raikes and her husband (and 
many a man who had thought Raikes 
rather stupid in his bachelor days, was 
glad enough to know him now), each as 
he came to the carriage and partook of 
the excellent luncheon provided there, 
had the most fascinating grins and ogles 
for the lady, and the most triumphaut 
glances for all the rest of the world— 
glances which seemed to say: ‘Look, you 
rascals, I know Lady Raikes; you don’t 
know Lady Raikes; I can drink a glass 
of champagne to Lady Raikes’ health. 
What would you give, you dog, to have 
such a sweet smile from Lady Raikes? 
Did you ever see such eyes? Did you 
ever see such a complexion? Did you 
ever see such a killing pink dress, and 
such a dear little delightfully carved 
parasol?’ Raikes had it carved for her 
last year, when they were on their wed- 


ding trip.” And you know the couple 
well already. They are perennial, for 
they are types. 

Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 

As a matter for argument the war ia 
South Africa is no longer a new question. 
It is more than ever a matter for surprise 
that the questions it represents are so 
long in being decided, but if it could have 
been done on paper, the battle of the 
books waged in its interest would have 
reached a crisis months ago. Here we 
have in pamphlet from “The War in 
South Africa: Its Causes and Conduct,” 
by A. Conan Doyle, author of the larger 
work on “The Great Boer War.” The 
present volume betrays something of the 
character, of an attempted vindication of 
the English side in their efforts to quell 
the evidently not easily quelled Boers. 
Mr. Doyle always writes in a clear and 
interesting manner, and in these some 
eleven chapters he gives concisely an 
abundance of facts and information. 
Whether or not we take his side in the 
controversy depends largely, I suppose, 
on what opinions we have already 
formed. 

McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 

“The Americanization of the World,” 
or “The Trend of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” is a book by W. T. Stead, “with 
several interesting maps.” This is the 
way it begins: “The Americanization of 
the world is a phrase which excites, quite 
needlessly, some resentment in Great 
Britain. It is even regarded as an affront 
to England to suggest that the world is 
being Americanized. Its true destiny, 
of course, is to be Anglicised. And many 
are quick to discern something of an anti- 
patriotic bias in the writers who ven- 
ture to call attention to the trend of the 
Twentieth Century. 

“To all such irate champions of England 
and the English it is sufficient to reply 
that, as the creation of the Americans 
is the greatest achievement of our race, 
there is no reason to resent the part the 
Americans are playing in fashioning the 
world in their image, which, after all, 
is substantially the image of ourselves.” 
High praise for us, indeed! 

Horace Markley, Publisher, New York 
and London. 
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